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The Treason of the Senate 


BY DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


Treason against the United States shall 
consist only in levying war against them, or 
in adhering to their enemies, giving them 
aid and comfort. 

—THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES, Article III, Section 3. 


IV 


Chief Spokesman of ‘‘ The Merger ’”’ 

*~ have now seen the Aldrich- 
Gorman “merger” of the 
] two party machines, and what 
sort of men Aldrich and Gor- 
man are, and how they got 
{their power. We _ have 
4 seen how, now by legislation 
and now by preventing or 
emasculating legislation, this 
“merger’’ diverts to its mas- 
ter, “the interests,” more and more of the 
earnings and savings of the American 
people. We have seen that the “merger,” 
with the Senate as its citadel, does the most, 
and most important, of this traitorous work 
in secrecy through a cunningly contrived 
system of committees, operated by chair- 
men who are stanch and skillful servants of 
“the interests.”?> We have seen that, when- 
ever it becomes necessary to complete the 
work in the open, the “merger’’ arrays a 
secure majority, usually made up of sena- 
§ tors from both parties, to vote down the 
“hasty and ill-considered’’ measure of the 
people or to pass the “safe and sane’’ 
cE measure of “the interests.” 

The open part of the treason is, of course, 
preceded by a debate to fool the people. 
The “ merger’’ senators who are to vote for SNAP SHOT OF SENATOR SPOONER AT HIS 
it must explain, with specious and learned WASHINGTON HOME 
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eloquence, how public-spirited they are and 
how patriotic is their action; the “ merger”’ 
senators who are assigned or let off to join 
the opposing minority must help their 
fellow-conspirators of the majority by ex- 
tolling their honor and purity of motive, 
while deploring that prejudice should so 
blind them. And the galleries are thrilled; 
and the honest senators sit glumly silent, 
trying to keep down the gorge and longing 
for the courage to transgress “senatorial 
courtesy’? and defy “the interests’? by 
plain, honest speech. 

For its dexterous and delicate senatorial 
floor-work the “merger”? has many elo- 
quent and adroit orators and debaters, all 
of them men whom the powerful press of 
“the interests’’ has built into distinguished 
and admired public figures. The head 
spokesman of the “merger”? is John C. 
Spooner of Wisconsin. 

Many of our foremost newspapers, Re- 
publican, Democratic, and independent, 
have been assuring us for the past few 
years that Spooner is a great statesman, an 
honor to his state, his country, and his era. 
But they have cited no acts of signal or 
even of modest public service in the one 
direction in which a statesman could serve 
the people—in correcting conditions that 
have built up a plutocracy in a single gen- 
eration, that have reduced the average 
American family’s income to a scant six 
hundred dollars a year, and have driven our 
little children by the hundreds of thousands 
to hard labor in mines and factories. Now 
if you take all the acts of the life of the very 
worst man that ever lived, you find that 
most of them were either innocuous or posi- 
tively good. To get the character and the 
influence of the man, you must take his 
crucial acts. If you take all the acts of the 
Senate at any one session, you find that most 
of them, almost all of them, were harmless 
enough; to get at the reality of the Senate, 
you must take its crucial acts—what it does 
in the great crises between the people and 
their enemy, plunderer and oppressor, “the 
interests.” Spooner is all right when busy 
about purely foreign affairs. But the 
Spooner that concerns the American peo- 
ple, the Spooner that interests us here, is 
the Spooner of the crisis. 

He is now sixty-three years old. After a 
brief nominal war service, he entered public 
life at the age of twenty-two, as secretary to 
Governor Fairchild of Wisconsin. He has 
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therefore been a public man forty-one years. 
We cannot, need not, rehearse the whole 
record here. Typical acts at crucial times 
will be enough. 


Early Connection with ‘‘ The Interests ’’ 


To begin with his first appearance in 
public life: Wisconsin was then dominated 
by two bands of thieves engaged in robbing 
the people of vast areas of valuable agri- 
cultural, timber, and mineral public lands. 
One of these bands was in control of what 
afterwards became the “ Omaha’’ railway 
system, the other of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul. The United States had 
conditionally given to Wisconsin certain 
large tracts, larger than several states, to be 
granted to companies that would agree to 
build and would build railways. The St. 
Croix and Lake Superior Company, a pos- 
session of the Omaha gang, had condi- 
tionally got one of these conditional grants; 
but it had never built a foot of railway. The 
Omaha problem was how to keep this land 
without doing anything to earn it. “Cush” 
Davis, afterwards a senator from Minne- 
sota, and our Spooner, then a poor young 
lawyer working for the West Wisconsin 
Railroad, later a branch of the Omaha, 
got from the United States Circuit Court a 
ruling that— 

“Such lands do not, ipso facto, revert to 
the United States by mere failure to build the 
road within the time specified by Congress; 
to effect the forfeiture, some act on the part 
of the general government evincing an inten- 
tion to take advantage of such failure is nec- 
essary. 

The Supreme Court sustained this ap- 
parently fair but really dishonest Spooner 
proposition, so useful to land _ thieves 
throughout the West. The courts did not 
take judicial cognizance of the fact that the 
land thieves controlled the Senate and the 
federal land office, and so could prevent 
federal interference while their legislatures 
were giving them the people’s land. 

The ruling was got in 1872—and in 1872 
Spooner entered the legislature under the 
auspices of the Omaha gang. And in 1872 
the legislature made the thieves, organized 
as the Wisconsin Railway Farm Mortgage 
Company, a present of the first large slice 
of the people’s property. So, intending set- 
tlers, instead of getting the land for a nomi- 
nal sum from the government, as was their 
right under the homestead act, had to pay 
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the thieves a good, stiff price, the thieves of 
course having first exploited the timber and 
the minerals. Note the “patriotism” and 
“constructive statesmanship”’ of that rul- 
ing got from the compliant lower court and 
the unconscious higher court, and of the 
present of millions on millions of the peo- 
ple’s property to a gang of thieves and 
bribers and debauchers of public life. 

These two gangs, typical of the gangs 
working throughout the West at “develop- 
ing the resources of the country,” as it is 
called in “high-finance’’ circles, finally so 
stirred the wrath of the people that, parti- 
san though they were in those days just 
after the war, they elected a “granger”’ 
legislature. Our budding statesman “side 
stepped’’ into the job of solicitor for the 
Omaha. The popular fury against, not the 
railways nor honest railway investors, but 
against railway thieves, was not easily 
allayed. It wasn’t until 1881 that the 
gangs could again elect a “safe and sane’”’ 
legislature, and resume and complete the 
steal.. When the steal was being com- 
pleted, in the corrupt and corrupted legisla- 
ture, our Spooner was not only general 
solicitor of the Omaha, and therefore in 
charge of all its legal business; he was also 
a stockholder and a director in the system! 

Philetus Sawyer, Spooner’s friend and 
employer in the railway system, was a 
powerful man in Wisconsin politics. Saw- 
yer had had himself elected senator in 1881 
by his “safe and sane” legislature. But he 
was coarse, rough, a buyer of men, not a 
diplomat or speaker. He was now in a big 
interstate railway combine, and he needed 
for his more delicate work at the national 
capital some glib fellow, a first-class lawyer 
and a plausible “wind-jammer”’ as well. 
One of his local partners in those days 
was Isaac Stephenson. Spooner, in 1884, 
was put forward for the Senate, with 
Sawyer and the Omaha back of him; the 
gang of railway rogues in control of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Oma- 
ha’s rival, put up Gen. Lucius Fairchild, 
Spooner’s first introducer to “ practical’ 
politics. The Omaha crowd was the 
stronger, and Spooner joined Sawyer in the 
Senate. 

Two years ago, Stephenson, at outs with 
his former pals, publicly charged that the 
legislature was bought for Spooner, that he 
(Stephenson) had put up twenty-two thou- 
sand dollars and Sawyer thirty thousand 


dollars to “do the trick.” Spooner hysteri- 
cally denied this. Cried he, 

“Does anyone suppose that if I had been 
elected to office by corrupt means it would 
have taken twenty-one long years to find it 
out?” 

This is not Spooner at his best; usually 
he is plausible. Obviously corruption of 
that kind cannot be uncovered until a 
principal “peaches ’’; and it was twenty- 
one years before Stephenson got in the 
mood to give the game away. Spooner’s 
plea that there is a statute of limitations 
against truth tends to confirm Stephenson’s 
confession. On the face of the facts, is it 
likely that the people of Wisconsin would 
select as senator the chief lawyer of their 
chief despoilers ? 


Treachery to the People 


We need give here only a characteristic 
instance or two of Spooner’s treachery to 
his new client, the people—quite enough to 
reveal the “patriot’’ and “constructive 
statesman.” In those days, as now, the 
Senate was busy with the “vast problems 
of constructive statesmanship in connection 
with railways’’—said problems consisting in 
devising ways and means of preventing in- 
terference with “the interests’? industri- 
ously exploiting the railways and_ their 
stockholders and, through the railways, the 
people. Spooner began his senatorial 
career in December, 1885. Three months 
later there came before the Senate a bill to 
restore to the public domain all public 
lands which a railway had forfeited by 
not complying with the conditions of the 
grant. Spooner moved an_ ingeniously 
worded amendment, one worthy of the 
“great constitutional authority’? and “con- 
structive statesman.” Its effect was to ex- 
clude from the operations of the bill a large 
part of two huge Iowa counties claimed by 
the Omaha system. Senator Plumb, chair- 
man of the committee on public lands, ex- 
posed the scheme. Said he: 

“There never has been a more flagrant 
violation of public right, a more complete 
contempt for the public, than is exhibited by 
the claim of this railroad company. For 
more than ten ‘years after they completed 
their railway they never set up a single claim 
to these lands. It was not until the fact that 
the lands were lying idle became the subject 
of inquiry among people who would like to 
be settlers thai the railroad came on and set 
up any claim to them, and they then sought 
to do it by indirection.” 
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But on March 12, 1886, the Spooner and appeared in precisely the same matter as 
amendment was adopted by a Senate domi- =the lawyer of the Omaha. 
nated then, as now, by “interests’’ of This classic specimen of senatorial trea- 
various kinds. On March 16th, four days son brought to a climax the scandal of 
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SPOONER’S NEW COLLEAGUE, ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, A SENATOR OF, FOR 
AND BY, THE PEOPLE 


later, Spooner, the senator, the retained and congressmen, especially senators, openly 
paid lawyer of the people, the sworn acting in the courts as lawyers for the ene- 
guardian of the people’s rights, stepped over mies of the people. On June tst, Senator 
to the Supreme Court of the United States Beck of Kentucky introduced a bill making 
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it unlawful for any senator or representa- 
tive to act as the attorney or agent for any 
railroad which had received a land grant 
from Congress. The penalty for trans- 
gression was five hundred dollars fine or a 
year in prison or both. Said Beck in the 
debate on his measure on June 22d, 


“Will any gentleman insist that any man 
who is the attorney of any railroad, any man 
who is retained in any way by any of these 
roads, when these great questions involving 
perhaps fifty or a hundred millions to the 
tax-burdened peoples of this country come up 
for consideration, shall advocate the interests 
of the road whose money in the shape of re- 
tainers or fees he has in his pocket, keeping 
the fact concealed, professing all the time 
that he is acting and arguing in the interests 
of the United States?” 


Spooner, Allison, Cullom and Frye, all 
doughty defenders of “the interests’’ then, 
as now, opposed the bill. An attempt was 
made to refer it to the judiciary committee 
where it could be quietly done to death. 
But Beck was in earnest and forced a vote, 
and the Senate dared not refuse to pass it. 

But—one day, when the public scandal 
had died down, a motion to reconsider was 
suddenly sprung; and though Beck fought 
gallantly the motion passed, to be followed 
by a motion to refer the bill to the judiciary 
committee, which also passed. The bill 
was never heard of again. But “the inter- 
ests’’ profited by the warning of the scan- 
dal. Their senators do only senatorial 
duty nowadays—in public. 


Spooner loses his Seat 


In 1890 the people of Wisconsin revolted 
against the shameless corruption and rob- 
bery by and under the auspices of the Re- 
publican branch of the merged political 
machine; they flung it out and put in the 
Democratic branch. It was one of those 
frequent amusing farces which the Ameri- 
can people have been enacting in national, 
state, and local politics for a quarter of a 
century. Spooner was ejected from the 
Senate, and William F. Vilas, wearing a 
Democratic label, took his place and as- 
sumed his “duties.”” And “the interests”’ 
in whose service Vilas was an old and effi- 
cient employee, had no cause to complain. 

Spooner, however, was as busy as ever. 
He still had his “private’’ duties as a law- 
yer in the pay of “the interests.” There 
was also the work of going about among 
the people, extolling “the party,” seeking 
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to show, with the adroit eloquence of which 
he is a master, that the Republican branch 
of the merged machine should be restored 
to its former place as chief exploiter of the 
people, and that the Democratic branch 
should be relegated again to the minor and 
supplementary place in the service of the 
master of machines, “the interests.” It is 
hardly necessary to quote any of those 
speeches. Like all the speeches of these 
secret traitors to country and people, of 
these men who are so directly responsible 
for the uppiling of huge, ill-gotten fortunes 
and for the increase of poverty and child 
labor and of the vast armies of unschooled 
children, Spooner’s speeches abounded in 
virtue, piety, and patriotism. Let us pass 
to typical instances of Spooner’s “con- 
structive and constitutional statesman- 
ship’’ for right, people and country as a 
distinguished private citizen and _ party 
leader. 

Henry Villard’s wrecking of the Northern 
Pacific was exposed by the stockholders’ 
committee in its scathing report of Febru- 
ary 18, 1893. On August 15th of that year 
three receivers were appointed, the chief of 
them Henry C. Payne, Spooner’s “next 
friend’”’ in politics after the death of Saw- 
yer, and a corrupt boss and boodler whom 
death recently rescued from final and 
crowning exposure and disgrace. As 
Payne was boss of the Wisconsin merged 
machine, “next friend’? Spooner of course 
became chief lawyer for the receivers. They 
began to cut wages on the plea that the 
road was in bad financial condition. After 
a second huge cut which reduced wages all 
along the line from fifteen to thirty per cent. 
below the market rate, the employees of the 
road asked for a conference with the re- 
ceivers. The receivers assented. On the 
eve of it, Spooner and his associate, Miller, 
got Judge Jenkins—one of our “interests’’- 
selected, Senate-recommended, and Sen- 
ate-confirmed, federal judges—to issue an 
injunction which prohibited the men “from 
combining or conspiring to quit, with or 
without notice’”’—that is,an injunction for- 
bidding twelve thousand American fellow- 
citizens of statesman and patriot Spooner 
under any circumstances to quit work! 
Jenkins followed this up with a supplemen- 
tary injunction forbidding these American 
citizens from “ordering, recommending, 
approving or advising others to quit the 
service of the receivers!” 
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Black rectangle indicates position of Senator Spooner’s desk 


This outrage upon freedom, with few 
parallels, if any, in all modern civilization, 


caused the House of Representatives to in- 
vestigate through its judiciary committee. 
At a session of the committee at Milwaukee 
on April 10, 1894, Spooner denied part in 
the supplementary injunction, but was 
forced to admit his joint authorship with 
Miller of the “constructive statesmanship”’ 
and “constitutional interpretation’ in- 
volved in the principle that an American 
cit’zen can be forbidden and restrained, 
under jail penalty, from quitting work, even 
though he give due notice! The House ju- 
diciary committee, in its report (H.R. No. 
1049-53 Congress, 2 Session, June 8, 1894) 
denounced Spooner’s statecraft and con- 
stitutional law as “in violation of a consti- 
tutional provision, an abuse of judicial 
power and without authority of law.” It 
denounced Jenkins’s proceedings as “an 
oppressive exercise of the powers of his 
court”? and “an invasion of the rights of 
American citizens.” But what did Spooner 
and his pals care for this? The injunction 
had been obeyed by the men. 

And what were Payne and his pals doing 
with the money they took by such high- 
handed tyrannies from the pockets of work- 
ingmen? The year after the injunction, on 
August 7, 1895, Brayton Ives petitioned 
the federal court at Seattle to remove the 
receivers on the ground of gross misconduct 
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in office. Two days later, Spooner and a 
long train of lawyers began to fight for 
Payne andhis pals. When all their ingenu- 
ity was exhausted—which was not long, 
as this was a family quarrel between two 
branches of “the interests’? and the anti 
Payne branch had the stronger “ pull’’ 
the receivers resigned to escape appearing 
in court and showing their books. Ives 
challenged them to show their books; the 
challenge was not taken up. But the res- 
ignation of Spooner’s friend and his pals 
was confession, and the refusal to show the 
accounts was confirmation. 

It is said that Spooner’s fee in this one case 
was eighty thousand dollars. Certain it is 
that he has been well paid, as the pay of 
“the interests’? for mere brains 
Spooner has been at times a very rich man; 
again, not so rich—this according to his 
luck in the “street.” It must have been in 
one of his lean periods when, on his reéntry 
into the Senate in 1897, he said in an inter- 
view, “ The newspapers are accustomed to 
savy [ama millionaire; but it is not true.” 
The highest sum with which Spooner has 
been credited in Wisconsin gossip is two 
millions. The figure usually given is “ about 
a million.” 


goes. 


Returns to the Senate 


The occasion of Spooner’s 1897 outpour- 
ing about his wealth, was a charge as to the 
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manner of his getting back to the Senate. 
It was known that the people of Wisconsin 
did not want him; they had shown their 
opinion of him by beating him for governor 
in 1892. It was known that the legislature 
which elected him to the Senate did not 
represent the people, that it was for the 
most part a rotten aggregation of Republi- 
can and Democratic hacks swept in by the 
Payne-Spooner gang on the tide against free 
silver. It was not unnaturally suspected 
that Spooner’s friends had had to “give 
down”’ for his election. But Spooner de- 
nied this with angry virtue. 


“T have nothing to say about the way in 
which I got to the Senate, except that it was 
the clean way. No improper influence of any 
kind was employed in my behalf.” 


He did not explain how he could possibly 
know this, and know it so pasenely. Nor 
did he explain how anything clean could be 
got from a Payne legislature which soon 
showed itself to be so shamelessly in the 
control of “the interests”’ that the Repub- 
licans turned to La Follette and wrecked 
the Payne machine. 

In the Senate again, Spooner was imme- 
diately busy. We need here note only a few 
typical activities. An anti-trust bill came 
up from the House in 1g00. There was in 
it a provision that, when a trust was de- 
clared criminal by the Supreme Court, it 
should be barred from the mails and from 
domestic or foreign commerce, just like a 
common. ordinary criminal who gave noth- 
ing to campaign funds and owned no sena- 


tors or congressmen. The House passed 


the bill; the Senate referred the “ hasty and’ 


ill-considered’? measure to Spooner’s judi- 
ciary committee, and there it slept until 
February 5, tgo1. Then a free senator, 
Pettigrew of South Dakota, moved that the 
bill be brought before the Senate. Spoon- 
er’s debating on this, on February 21, 1go1, 
was in his best vein. He fairly yearned to 
smash the wicked trusts, but—always that 
Spooner “but’’—as to this bill, he had 
grave doubts about its constitutionality. 
Always the Constitution! It never inter- 
feres with “the interests’’; it always sol- 
emnly stops the people—at least, that is the 
effect of having it interpreted in Congress 
always by agents of “the interests.” 
Next, a motion was made in the judiciary 
committee to report the bill without recom- 
mendation. The motion was voted down, 


Spooner of course supplying the Aldrich 
members of the committee with the pretext 
for doing it. Finally, a motion to take the 
bill from the committee was forced in open 
Senate. The Aldrich gang “lined up,” led 
by Aldrich himself, by Spooner, Foraker, 
and Fairbanks. The motion was defeated; 
the bill died in Spooner’s committee—a 
peaceful death, for Spooner is not a harsh 
man. 

Another instance: In many speeches, not- 
ably on October 13, 1902, at Milwaukee, 
he came out strongly against the corrupt 
and law-defying trusts. It would have 
made a patriot’s blood leap to hear him cry 
out, “The American people will have no 
masters, either in business or in politics!”’ 
He was especially fierce about the coal 
trust. But that was Spooner on the stump; 
let us look at Spooner in the Senate, that is, 
on duty. On January 5, 1903, less than 
three months after Spooner’s stump speech, 
Senator Jones of Arkansas moved that the 
attorney-general be called on for what 
evidence he might have that the coal roads 
and the coal operators were conspiring to 
monopolize coal. Up sprang Spooner. 
To second the motion? To call for immedi 
ate inquiry into that cruel conspiracy to rob 
the people through an absolute necessity, 
and to cause the poor to suffer and their 
children to die? No; Spooner asked that 
the resolution ho referred to his committee, 
his particular slaughter-pen for “the inter- 
ests,’”’ almost the equal, in treasonable work, 
of Aldrich’s finance committee and of F] 
kins’s interstate commerce committee. As 
the “ merger’’ was working smoothly, there 
was no rude attempt to transgress “ sena- 
torial courtesy.” Spooner got the resolu 
tion, bore it away to its doom; it is one of 
the many, many corpses of measures for the 
public good buried under the floor of that 
committee room. 

Again, on March 3d, of last year, it was 
Spooner who dealt the final blow to the 
pure-food bill for that session and so issued 
the seventeenth annual senatorial renewal 
of license to the poison trust. But we will 
not here take up the matter of pure-food 
legislation. In like manner Spooner’s part 
in the pending railway-rate legislation, 
sage Rit typical, and repellent though it 

, will not be described until we have before 


us the completed law, with all the mischief 


and emasculation of the Aldrich-Gorman 
“merger” ineflaceably a part of the record. 
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In these debates, in all the debates where- 


with the “ merged”’ senators led by Spooner, 
amuse and excuse themselves, the method 
is tediously the same. It consists in dis- 
cussing judicial decisions and precedents as 
to constitutionality. The innocent lay 
spectator or reader is impressed; but an in- 
telligent lawyer or judge would be dis- 
gusted that grown 
men should so waste 
time, and the man 
who loves his coun- 
try is exasperated 
that there should be 
such heartless tri- 
fling with the vital 
interests of the peo- 
ple, with matters 
that mean food, 
clothing, and shelter 
or lack of it to mil- 
lions of Americans. 
As any competent 
lawyer will say, 
when an honest 
judge is interpreting 
a law he looks first 
at what is just and 
sensible in the par- 
ticularcircumstances 
which the law pur- 
ports to meet; then, 
having found what 
is the best way to 
interpret the law in 
the interests of the 
people, he goes to 
the law books and LAR LEGISLATION 
selects from among 

the masses of conflicting and contradictory 
decisions and precedents those that will sus- 
tain the position honesty and common sense 
command him to take. In the light of this, 
how contemptible, how vicious, how cyn- 
ical become those vaunted debates of the 
Spooners and Baileys, the Knoxes and 
Forakers!' Those sham battles in the Sen- 
ate tourney—and the people being plun- 
dered the while, and begging in vain for the 
relief that is their right! 


| 
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La Follette forced to accept him 


How did Spooner get reélected to the 
Senate in 1903? La Follette, the splendid 
fighter of the corruption in control of his 
party in Wisconsin, had triumphed, His 
associates in that battle to destroy all that 





ENTRANCE TO THE SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE 
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Spooner stood for in Wisconsin politics, 
were a majority of the legislature. Spooner, 
for obvious reasons, announced an “ unal- 
terable purpose not to be a candidate for 


reélection.”” He having thus secured him- 
self against any public humiliation from 
possible defeat, the press of “the interests”’ 
and all the newspapers that do not look 
beneath surfaces or 
remember history, 
cried out that it was 
a shame “to deprive 
the country of a 
great constructive 
and constitutional 
statesman like 
Spooner.” But this 
clamor—which was 
truly “hasty and ill 
considered’? — was 
not what decided La 
Follette and his 
friends; they knew 
Spooner too well 

what he was in Wis- 
consin, what he was 
at the capital, the 
real Spooner under 
that fluent and 


SQN, learned _ plausibility 
Sawa 4 ° ae eS 
Sw and sweet geniality. 


ati What decided them 
was that the broken 
Spooner-Payne ma- 
chine effected a com- 
bination with the 
Democratic machine 

under the “ mer- 
ser’? system — and 
announced that, if Spooner was not sent 
back to Washington for “the interests,”’ 
all the reform measures for which La 
lollette and the people had _ been striving, 
would be defeated. To avert this, they let 
Spooner return. It was a hard dilemma 
that was there forced upon La Follette; 
whether he chose wisely it is not easy to 
judge. To realize what it might have 
meant to the people to have another La 
Follette in the Senate from Wisconsin, it is 
only necessary to recall that La Follette, in 
his third month in the Senate, exposed a 
Rock Island railroad grab of lands worth, 
not millions but billions of dollars, that 
was smoothly on its way through the 
Senate. And so complete was his work that 
the “merger” hastily secured a postpone- 
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ment of the measure until next year—when 
doubtless another and slyer attempt to con- 
summate the grab will be made. 


A Vain Search 


Ever since Spooner attained manhood’s 
influence, the great, vital, all- 
dominating, all-dwarfing issue, has been 
justice in the distribution of wealth—the 
product of a man’s labor to the man him- 
self. The politicians, serving the plunder- 
ers and diverters of the people’s property 
and prosperity, have been trying, often suc- 
to obscure or to pervert this issue. 
But it has always reappeared, stronger, 
clearer, more insistent. In preparing this 
article about the foremost senator in talent 
and in reputation for respectability, his 
been searched diligently with the 
if possible, 


age and 


cessfully, 


record ha 
desire in fairness to present, 
some act of his that would show at least an 
occasional impulse toward the side of right 
great issue. The 
Spooner has been 
where 


and justice on the one 
sea4re h has been in vain. 
in deeds steadfastly and constantly 
he was when his Omaha patrons aoa pals 
were stealing the vast tracts of the people’s 
lands, where he was when he devised an in- 
junction making the workingman the slave 
So much for domestic 
affairs the only matter 


his employer. 
affairs. In foreign 
wherein senatorial action was greatly im- 
port int to - American people ina quarter 


of a century was the reciprocity treaties. 
These the traitor Senate killed at the bid- 
ding of “the interests’’;| and Spooner’s 


there is the record of all the 


senators 


rec ord 
“ merged’”’ 
Wisconsin 


has long known 


Spooner’s “home folks”’ 

him, through and through. 
His oratory has been admired, listened to 
and ap ypla 1uded—and that is all. His pres- 
ence in the Senate, despite the home opinion 
of him and feeling about him, racter 
istic of our senatorships, so unrepresenta- 
tive of the people except in a few more or 
Further, every- 


is cha 


less accidental instances. 1 
body at Washington has long known 
Spooner as thoroughly as Wisconsin and 
his friends in the Wall Street district know 


him. Yet the country at large has looked 
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on him as an almost ideal senator. He has 
been put forward by the leaders of his 
party, by the leaders of the other party, by 
his fellow-senators, by the entire “ merger, 
as an ideal senator and as typical of the 
Senate. ‘ Yes, there are a few queer fish in 
the Senate. But most of the senators are 
like John Spooner.” 

Well, so they are. Are they not willingly 
led by Aldrich and Gorman, whose charac- 
ters and conduct have been heretofore ex- 
posed? Are they not willingly spoken for 
by Spooner, whose character we have just 
outlined? And Aldrich, Gorman, and 
Spooner are in their essence of a piece and 
pattern with the representatives of the fore- 
most state in the Union, with Platt and 
Depew. 


Spooner says ‘‘ No Treason ’’ 


It was said at the outset of this series that 
treason was a word, but not too 
strong in the circumstances. We have only 
begun to penetrate into the real Senate. 
Yet, is not that statement already justified ? 
Spooner, defending the Senate at a banquet 
in Washington on March 27th, said: 


strong 


There is no treason in the Senate! The 
one man I| despise most is he who takes upon 
his lips in blasphemy the good character of a 
woman; next to that is the man who will 
tear down the character of the man in public 
life. Above all things, my brothers, believe in 


your republic and in the general fidelity of 
your public servants.” 
In view of Spooner’s record, is it difficult 


to understand why he is so eager for us to 
shut our eyes and silence our consciences as 
lovers of our country and give ourselves up 
to blind belief in the “general fidelity’’ of 
our Spooners? Spooner is right about the 
infamy of “the man who will tear down the 
character of the man in public life.” But, 
the only man who can do that is the man 
who makes the record of the man in public 
life, the faithless, treacherous public ser- 
vant himself. And Spooner’s only success- 
ful assailant is Spooner himself, the maker 
of Spooner’s record. It is not victim nor 
prosecutor nor judge that brings the crimi 
nal to justice, but the criminal himseif. 


(To be continued) 


(Next month’s article will be upon the alternate spokesman of * the merger.’’) 
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Mile-a-Minute Motor Boats 


Recent Speed Trials Indicate that We May have Them before Long 


BY H. H. 


ESTERDAY it was for mere 
sport; to-day it is for recre- 
ation; to-morrow it will be 
for commercial use—the mo- 
tor boat. The evolution of 
the automobile, which sug- 
gested the motor boat, is now 
complete as far as the vari- 
ous uses to which it can be 

ON put, and its greatest develop- 
ment is eed ing the lines of ultimate com- 
mercial use. How long before the mermai« 
of motordom will become the argosy of 
motordom is difficult to forecast, but we 





know where the present stage of the motor 
boat’s growth is. 

With each succeeding motor-boat carni- 
val the number of eggshell hulls diminishes, 
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and the more substantial cruising type of 
craft increases. Speed alone, at a sacrifice 
of usefulness, is no longer sought; the 
American demands a boat that shall serve 
him better. While it must have speed to 
satisfy his sporting proclivities, it must also 
have some of the qualities of a yacht. Of 
the former quality there are motor boats 
possessing speeds ranging from twenty to 
thirty or more miles an hour, and at the 
present rate of the development of the craft, 
the mile-a-minute boat is not an impossi- 
bility. With speed, however, must continue 
the same ratio of substantiality character- 
izing the favorite type of motor boat of the 
American, and this trend of the evolution of 
the craft tends to increase its popularity. 
Motor-boat experts regard the mile-a- 
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minute boat as being bevond the realm of 
possibility. Nevertheless, they do not claim 
that on the present stage of development of 
the craft “ finis’? has been written. It may 
be quite true that, following along the lines 
of present construction, a mile a minute is 
impossible, but experiment is evolving a 
new type which seems to have met with 
considerable success in France—the hydro- 
plane. Count de Lambert, following along 
the lines of experiment by Froude at the re- 


LATEST 
BY ENGINEERS TO RUN SIXTY 
WITH A SMALL MOTOR 


MILES AN 


quest of the British admiralty in 1872, who 
discovered the application of the children’s 
pastime of “skipping”’ stones on ponds to 
navigation, has produced a boat with two 
hulls, long and narrow, on the principle of a 
catamaran, which appears to be upsetting 
expert ideas. It has five planes placed hori- 
zontally beneath the hulls, which, when the 
power is applied and the boat moves for- 
ward, lift the boat clear of the water and 
“skip” the surface. Great power would 
naturally be required should the hulls of the 


HYDROPLANE, 
HOUR, AND HAS ALREADY MADE VERY HIGH 


rYPE OF MOTOR BOAT, THE DE LAMBER1 
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boat, with the planes beneath, remain sub- 
merged, hut the resistance of the water, on 
the same principle as the resistance of the 
air to the aéroplane, brings the planes to 
the surface and, of course, lifts the craft 
clear of the water. De Lambert’s motor 
boat has a length of twenty feet, a beam of 
ten, and, with only a 12 H. P. motor, attains 
a speed of twenty-five miles an hour. A 
high-powered motor boat of the ordinary 
type can reach but twenty-five miles an 


WHICH IS CONFIDENTLY EXPECTED 
SPEED 


hour at best, but this French boat, with 
equal weight, needs but twelve horse power 
to accomplish the same result. Prof. Daniel 
Bellet of Paris writes in the “Scientific 
American ” of the De Lambert boat: “It 
has stood the test of practice, and in defi- 
ance of theoretical objections it steers per- 
fectly. It can be stopped with the greatest 
facility, because, when the motor stops, the 
hulls fall back into the water and act asa 
brake. Other boats of this type are certain 
to come into use quickly, and I cannot see 
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why further study should 
not lead to the construc- 
tion of larger vessels of 
the same principle.” 
This type of boat may 
indicate that the mile- 
a-minute boat of practi- 
cal serviceability is more 
than a possibility. 

There was never so 
much interest taken gen- 
erally in motor boats as at 
the present moment. Every 
boat designer in the country 
is hard at work turning out 
motor boats to the capacity of 
his plant and it is estimated that 
before the season is ended there 
will be more than twenty-five thou- 
sand motor boats of all classes in com- 
mission. But the tendency, away from 
the racing machine pure and simple, is 
toward the comfortable wide-beam cruising 
boat that is capable of carrying an entire family 
through a summer outing. Two years ago, and even 
at the beginning of last season, the tendency was to- TWO PICTURES OF THE ARGO, SWIFT- 
ward the racing machine. This was due, perhaps, to ar ae See Sen en eee 


So ee apes 7 ae eats ft : MADE 31.5 MILES AN HOUR, AND 
the records made by the first boats in line, whose per- wmoes cue aves, 06 eee 
























formances, when placed in con- 
trast with those of the older fash- 
ioned naphtha launch, seemed 
very remarkable. 

There were the Adios, which 
held the 1903 record, and the 
Standard, which was the star of 
1904. Most people interested in 
things nautical will remember 
the amazement in the New York 
harbor when the Standard, start- 
ing from Sandy Hook one day 
in company with the Monmouth, 
the fastest steamboat plying the 
waters of New York Bay, man- 
aged, in spite of a heavy chop 
and the quartering seas kicked 
up by ‘outgoing liners, to reach 
the Battery, a run of twenty 
miles, over fifteen minutes ahead 
of the Monmouth. In June, 
1904, this remarkable boat won 
all three races in a series held 
by the American Power Boat 
Association, in one of which she 
covered thirty-two statute miles 
at an average speed of 23.4 miles 
an hour. 
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THE CHIP, WINNER OF THE GOLD CUP, 1905 


Following these performances there was 
an excitable rush to produce motor boats 
which would leave all previous records far 
behind. There were announcements of 
boats being built which, as far as their lines 
went, were little more than racing shells, but 
with engines of a horse power approximat- 
ing that of a tugboat. The horse power of 
the Standard’s engines was 110, of the 
Adios’, 120. But presently there began to 
appear boats of 200 H.P., and still others of 
225 H.P. The names of prominent men 
were mentioned in connection with these, 
but the wholesale breaking of records did 
not follow. True, some of the boats which 
took part in the carnival of September last 
on the Hudson River were of large engine 
power. The Veritas, for instance, was 
equipped with a 200 H.P., eight-cylinder, 
engine. She covered a ten-mile stretch at 
an average pace of 27.72 statute miles an 
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hour, which is going some for an Ameri- 
can boat. She is fifty-six feet over all, 
her beam is seven feet, her draft three 
feet, her weight twelve thousand pounds, 
and the noise of her exhaust, easily 
heard anywhere within a mile of her, 
sounds like the multitudinous explosions 
of a Gatling gun. As one writer in 
“Motor Boat’? described her, ‘when 
Veritas is under full swing, taking into 
account the sharp report of her exhaust, 
the enormous wave she throws, her great 
size, and her wonderful power, she cer- 
tainly imprints an unforgettable picture 
on the eye.” 

Argo, a boat of the type which one 
might call substantial, yet exceeding the 
speeding, is another example of a high- 
power craft. It was built for Mr. G. 
W. Childs Drexel of Philadelphia, and 
was used in the summer of 1905 for cruis- 
ing in Maine waters. Larger and of 

higher power than the Veritas, 
it has accomplished 
tremendous 

speed. 


During the trials on the Hudson River, 
shortly after the boat was put in commis- 
sion, it made thirty-one and one-half miles 
an hour over a measured course, which, 
considering the tonnage of the boat, is in- 
deed remarkable. The Argo is sixty-two 
feet over all, with six feet of beam, and is 
equipped with two gasoline motors of six 
cylinders each, capable of developing an 
aggregate horse power of two hundred and 
fifty. 

But the Veritas and the Argo are more 
than mere racing machines. Motor boats 
there have been which rested on so delicate 
a keel that forgetfulness in the matter of 
trimming ship was apt to result in a turn- 
over; but you might go to sea in boats of 
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the type of the Veritas and the Argo, and 
in this their makers have followed the saner 
trend of motor-boat progress. 


Europe cares mostly for speed. In 
\merica there are other considerations. 
The best examples in Europe of this type of 
seagoing motor boat that bids fair to sup- 
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RIVER CARNIVAL, SEPTEMBER, IQ0O5 


plant in America the cockleshell racing 
craft are the Quand \féme of France, 
the Napier Major and the Joan of Eng- 
land. 

The French boat was the only one that 
weathered the storm which proved so. de- 
structive to the motor boats in the trans 


IHE ROSEBUD GOING AT FULL SPEED 
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Mediterranean race of the spring of 1905 in 
which the little Fiat, an Italian racing boat, 
covered herself with glory. The Quand 
Méme was abandoned at sea when its fuel 
was exhausted, and was afterwards picked 
up, having weathered the storm without 
anv one at the helm, uninjured. Of the two 





GEE WHIZ AND ZIP LONG RACING 


English boats, the Napier Major has cruised 
5,000 miles in the choppy seas surrounding 
the British Isles, and the Joan has been in 
commission for several seasons of hard ser- 
vice. 

America turns mostly toward the cruising 
tvpe, because of the possibilities of our intri- 
cate system of water ways for providing a 
new and pleasurable form of recreation. 
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The recent motor-boat carnival in Florida 
and the last contest for the Gold Challenge 
Cup of the American Motor Boat Associa- 
tion held on the St. Lawrence River, among 
the Thousand Islands, proved this. The 
gold cup was won last by the motor boat 
Chip, which is owned by a Philadelphian, 


ON THE HARLEM RIVER 
Mr. J. Wainwright, who, however, belongs 
to the Chippewa Yacht Club, whose club- 
house is on the St. Lawrence River. 

But the significant feature of the race was 
that it was won on a course about which 
were grouped one hundred and seventy 
motor boats. They were of all classes, 
from the 14 H.P. kicker to the palatial 
steam yacht, and they came from all parts 
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of the country. Some were 


while one came from the 
farther end of the Great 
Lakes. And in nearly ev- 
ery case the owner of the 
boat, and often his family, 
made the journey from 
home to the scene of the 
race on board the boat. 
After the races they de- 
parted in all directions en 
route for home or for some 
predetermined stopping- 
place on a long cruise. 
One man, whose home is 
at Ossining on the Hudson 
River, had improved on the 
motor-boat idea with a 
sixty-foot house boat in 
which was installed a pow- 
erful motor. His family 
had traveled all the way 
from home on his boat, liv- 
ing comfortably ‘the while 
they enjoyed the scenery en 
route, and after the races 
they departed upon a long 
cruise through inland water 
ways. 
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j from New 
York city, several were from Philadelphia, 
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Another owner of a cabin cruiser, who had 
camped upon one of the sixteen hundred 
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THE VERITAS, A TWENTY-EIGHT-MILE-AN-HOUR BOAT 


and ninety-six islands, was seen after the 
races, proceeding up the river, his family 
and his camp equipage on board, bound for 
some new camping-site. And at the recent 
carnival in Florida there were literally 


dozens of boats present whose owners had 
driven them all the way from home at a 
minimum of expense, and who expected 


once the carnival had ended to proceed on a 
tour of the Florida water ways. There was 
present at least one man who had come all 
the way from the St. Lawrence. His was 
but a small boat. As one cynic described 
it, it was nothing more than a “toothpick 
with a kicker in it’’; but that toothpick had 
come through the canals to the Hudson 


ADIOS, ONE OF THE SPEEDIEST MOTOR BOATS ON THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 
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River, down the Hudson to the Raritan 

Canal, down the Delaware to the Wilming- 
ton Canal, down Chesapeake Bay to the 
Dis er Swamp C anal, down Pamlico Sound 
to the sea 

Another man, Mr. J. 
Conneaut, O., bought 
motor boat at Grand Rapids, Mich., early 
last summer. He knew almost nothing of 
gasoline engines, but with ; companion he 
started down the river to Michigan, 
along the easterly shore of which they pro 
ceeded, stopping overnight at interesting 
points en route. They encountered heavy 
veather near Mackinac and once they had 
to anchor and ride out a gale of wind. They 
crossed Saginaw Bay in safety and finally 
the St. Clair River was reached. At De 
troit, Mr. Cummins’s companion left him 
and he assumed full charge of the boat. He 
was then joined by a son and daughter with 
whom he spent several di ivs cruising about 


D. Cummins of 


a_ thirty-two - foot 
QD 


Lake 


s 


the St. C lair flats. Then they went to Put 
in Bay and Rocky River. At Cleveland 
they took several friends aboard:and pro 


ceeded to Conneaut, which they reached in 
safety. The whole trip, the first the boat 
had ever made, was one thousand miles long 
and took exactly thirty days, including stops 
for sight-seeing. 

Now this is the trend that motor boating is 
taking in the United States. Ifin Europe they 


are mostly for the speed boat, the American 
is demanding not only that his craft shall be 
ut that it shall also provide him with a 


fast, | 


ae 


Minute 
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means of enjoying a summer outing and be 
capable of carrying him and his family com 
fortably on long cruises. So if are to 
look for the breaking of records this year the 
fact will probably be announced by 
since a boat that is built primarily for speed 
cannot have also the comfortable lines 
the cruiser. It is as the difference betwe 
Barney Oldfield’s ‘‘ Green Dragon” and 
touring car with a wide tenneau. 
The suddenly extended populari 
motor boat is due of course to the develop- 
automo 


we 


Cabdie, 


nN 


t} 
the 


p ty ol tne 
I 
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ment cf the gasoline engine in the 
bile. It was but natural to transfer the 
power from the Jand to the water 

But the gain to the boat was tre 
nendous. Wherea steam eng 
with their attendant coal and water bunkers, 
mean a great waste of room in a boat, the 
space occupied by tl engine, 
the boiler, 


as one 


motive ie 
vehicle. 


ine and boiler, 


1e gasoline 


without coal and water space, is 
almost In a seventy 
steam launch with water-tube 
triple-expansion 
the boat’s 
machinery 
a motor boat 
but twelve feet must 
gine, and the ¢ ¢ in weight is 
thousand pounds. You could 
gasoline engines in the same space occupied 


Oot 


“7 
boiler: and 


to five. five 


ol 


eighteen feet 
to the 


engines, 
| 


lensth must be sacrificed 


and auxiliary apparatus, ' 


in of the same power a! 


be given up to the en 
ivin iifteen 


tw 


put 


by the steam equipment and still save ten 
thousand pounds. Of course the gain in 
comfort and the decrease in trouble is 


almost too great to be estimated. 
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Story of Andrew Jackson 


BY ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 
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SALISBURY AND THE LAW 
this year of our Lord’s 
grace, 1787, the ancient town 
2 of Salisbury, seat of justice 
“} for Rowan County, and the 
buzzing metropolis of its 
region, numbers, by word of 
a partisan citizenry, eight 
hundred souls. Its streets 
are unpaved, and present a 
: breadth of red North Caro- 
lina clay from one narrow plank sidewalk 
to the other. In the summer, if the 
weather be dry, the red clay resolves itself 
into blinding brick-red dust. In the spring, 
when the rains fall, it lapses into brick-red 
mud, and the Salisbury streets become 


bottomless morasses which are the de- 
spair of travelers. Just now, it being a 
bright October afternoon, and a shower 
having paid the town a visit but an hour 
before, the streets offer no suggestion of 
either mud or dust, but are 
straight and beautiful as good man’s 
morals. Trees rank either side, and their 
branches interlock overhead. These make 
a cathedral aisle, groined and 


as clean and 


every street 
arched with leafy green. 

In one of the suburbs, that is to say about 
pistol shot from the town’s commercial 
center, stands a two-story mansion. It is 
painted white, and thereby distinguished 
above its neighbors, and has a_ heavily 
columned veranda all across its wide front. 
This edifice is the residence of Spruce 
McCay, a leading member of the Rowan 
County bar. 
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In a corner of the lawn which unfolds 
verdantly in front of the house, is a one- 
story, one-room structure, the law office 
of Spruce McCay. Inside .are two or 
three pine desks, much visited of knives 
in the past, and a half-dozen ramshackle 
chairs which have seen stronger, if not 
better, days. Also there is a collection 

shelves, and these hold scores of law 
books, among which ‘ Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries,” ‘Coke on _ Littleton,’ and 
‘Hale’s Pleas of the Crown” are given 
prominent place. The books are musty 
and dog-eared, and it is many years since 
the youngest among them came from the 
printing press. 

On this October afternoon, the office 
has but one occupant. He is tall, being six 
feet and an inch, and so slim and meager 
that he seems inches taller. Besides, he 
stands as straight as a lance, with nothing 
of stoop to his narrow shoulders, and this 
has the effect of augmenting his height. 

The face is a boy’s face. It is likewise 


of the sort called “horse,’”’? with hollow 
cheeks and lantern jaws. The forehead 
is high and narrow. The yellow hair is 


long, and tied in a cue with an eelskin— 
for eelskins are according to the latest 
fashionable commands sent up _ from 
Charleston. 

The redeeming feature to the horse face 
is the eyes. These are big and blue and 
deep, and tell of a mighty power for either 
love or hate. They are Scotch-Irish eyes, 


loyal eyes, steadfast eyes, and of that 
inveterate breed which if aroused can 
outstare, outdomineer Satan. As adding 


to the horse face a look of command, which 
sets well with those blue eyes, so capable 
of tenderness and ferocity, is a high preda- 
fory nose. The mouth, thin-lipped and 
wide, is replete of what folk call character, 
but does nothing to soften a general ex- 
pression which is nothing if not iron. And 
yet the last word is applicable only at times. 
The horse face never turns iron-hard unless 
danger presses, or perilous deeds are to be 
done. In easier, relaxed hours one finds 
no sternness there, but gayety and light- 
ness and a love of pleasure. 

In dress the horse-faced boy is rather 
the fop, with a bottle-green surtout of 
latest cut, high collared, long tailed, open 
to display a flowered waistcoat of as many 
hues as May, from which struggles 
stiff with starch. The horse-faced boy 
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has his predatory nose buried in a law 
book. This is as it should be, for he is a 
student of the learned Spruce McCay. 

There comes a step at the door; the 
horse-faced boy takes his nose from between 
the covers of the book. Spruce McCay 
walks in, and throws himself carelessly 
into a seat. He is a square,-hearty man, 
with nose uptilted and eager, as though 
somewhere in the distance it sniffed an 
orchard. He is of middle years, and well 
arrived at that highest ground, just where 
the pathway of life begins to slope down- 
ward toward the still distant grave. 

Spruce McCay glances at a paper or 
two on his desk. Then, shoving all aside, 
he fills and lights a corncob pipe. Through 
the smoke rings he surveys the horse-faced 
boy ; plainly he meditates a communic ation. 

‘Andy, I’ve been thinking you over.’ 

Andy says “* Yes?” expect intly. 

“You should cross the mountains.” 

The blue eyes take on a bluer glint, and 
licht up the horse face like azure lamps. 

‘Yes, a new country is the place for 
you. You are now about to be admitted 
to practice law, not because you know law, 
but for the reason that I have recommended 
it. As I say, you have little law knowledge; 
but you possess courage, brains, persever 
ance, honesty, prudence and divers other 
traits, which you take from your Carrick- 
fergus ancestors. These should carry you 
farther in a wilderness than any knowledge 
of books.” 

The predatory nose snorts, and the horse 
face begins to glow resentfully. 

“You think I know no law?” 

‘‘No more than does Necessity, and not 
enough to keep you from being laughed 
a in Rowan County. How should you? 
Your attention and your interest have both 
run away to other things. I’ve watc hed 
you for two years past. You are deep in 
the lore of cockfighting, but guiltless of 
the Commentaries of our worthy Master 

Blackstone. If I were to ask you for the 
oa in Shelly’s Case, you would be posed. 
At the same time you could expound every 
rule that governs a horse race. In brief, 
you are accomplished i in many gentlemanly 
things, while as barren of law learning as 
a Hottentot. Now if you were a lad « 
fortune, instead of being as poor as ie 
crows, you might easily cut a figure of 
elegant idleness on the North Carolina 
circuits. But you lack utterly of that 








money required to gild and make tolerable 
your ignorance here at home. In the 
woods along the Cumberland, that is to 
say, in the Nashville and Jonesboro courts, 
where ignorance and poverty are the rule, 
your deficiencies will count for trifles. 
Also you will be surrounded by conditions 
that promote courage, honesty and quick- 
ness to a first importance. On the Cum- 
berland the fact that you are a dead shot 
with rifle or pistol, and can back the most 
unmanageable horse that ever looked 
through a bridle, will place you higher in 
the confidence of men than would all the 
law that Hobart, Hale and Hawkins ever 
knew. Now don’t get angry. Think over 
what I’ve said; the longer you look at it, 
the more you'll feel that I am right. Tl 
see that you are given your sheepskin as 
a lawyer; and, when you decide to migrate, 
I'll have you commissioned in that new 
country as attorney for the state. This 
last will send you headlong into the midst 
of a backwoods practice, where those native 
virtues you own should find a field for their 
exercise, and your talents for cockfighting 
and horse racing, added to your absolute 
genius for firearms, be sure to advance 
you far.” 

Spruce McCay raps the ashes from his 
corncob pipe. Just then one of the house 
negroes taps at the door as preliminary to 
intruding a respectful head. The re- 
spectful head announces that visitors have 
arrived at the big white mansion. Spruce 
McCay at this quits the office, and the 
horse-faced Andy finds himself alone. 
For one hour he ponders the unpalatable 
words of. his worthy master. His vanity 
has been hurt, his self-love ruffled. None 
the less he feels that a deal of truth lies 
tucked away in what Spruce McCay has 
said. Besides, a plunge into the untried 
wilderness rather matches his taste, and 
a promised state attorneyship is not to 
be despised. 

As the horse-faced Andy ruminates these 
things, laughter and much joyous clatter 
are heard at the door. This time it is his 
two fellow-students, Crawford and McNairy. 
These young gentlemen have been out with 
their guns, and now present themselves 
bearing a double back-load of quails as 
the fruits of it. 

The pair begin vociferously to inform 
the horse-faced Andy concerning their 
day’s adventures. He halts the conver- 
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sational flow with a repressive lift of the 
hand. 

“Gentlemen,” says he, with a vast affec- 
tation of dignity and as though sixty, 
instead of twenty, were the years of each, 
“T desire your company at supper in my 
room. Come at seven o’clock. I shall 
have news for you—news and a proposi 
tion.” 


” 


II 


THE ROWAN HOUSE SUPPER 

The horse-faced Andy precedes the com- 
ing of his two friends to that supper by 
two hours. As he moves up the street 
toward the Rowan House, where he has 
his rooms, fair faces beam on him and 
fair hands wave him a salutation from 
certain Salisbury verandas. In return he 
doffs his hat with an exaggerated polite- 
ness, which becomes him as the acknowl- 
edged beau of the town. 

One cannot blame those beaming fair 
faces and those saluting hands. Slim, 
elegant, confident with a kind of polished 
cockneyism that does not ill become his 
years, our horse-faced one possesses what 
the world calls presence. No one will 
look on him without being impressed; 
he is congenitally remarkable, and to see 
him once is ever afterwards to expect to 
hear of him. Besides, for all his foppish- 
ness, there is a scar on his sandy head, and 
a second on his hand, which were made 
by an English saber when he had no more 
than entéred upon his teens. Also he has 
shed English blood to pay for those scars; 
and, in a day which still heaves and tosses 
with the ground-swells of the Revolution, 
such stark matters brevet one to the con- 
sideration of men and the admiration 
of women. 

The foppish, horse-faced Andy strides 
into the Rowan House. In the long-room 
he meets mine host Brown, who has fame 
as a publican, and none as a sinner, through- 
out all North Carolina. 

“Supper in my room, Mr. Brown,” 
commands our hero, ‘‘supper for three. 
Have it hot and ready at seven sharp. Also 
let us have plenty of whiskey and tobacco.” 

Mine host Brown says that all shall be 
as ordered. 

The foppish Andy, with a grave manner 
of dignity which laughs at his boyish 
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twenty years, explains to his landlord that 
he will call for his bill in the morning. 

“Have my horse, Cherokee,” he says, 
“well groomed and saddled. To-morrow 
I leave Salisbury.” 

“Going West?”’ asks mine host Brown. 

“West,” returns Andy. 

“As to the bill,’”? ventures mine host 
Brown, “would you like to play a game of 
all-fours, and make it double or nothing?” 

Andy the horse-faced hesitates. 

“You have such vile luck,” he says, as 
though remonstrating with mine host 
Brown for a fault; “it seems shameful to 
play with you, since you never win.” 

Mine host Brown looks sheepishly 
apologetic. 

“For one as eager to play as I am,” he 
responds, “it does look as though I ought 
to know more about the game. However, 
since it’s your last night, we might as well 
preserve a record.” 

Andy the horse-faced yields to the rabid 
anxiety of mine host Brown to gamble. 
The game shall be played presently; mean- 
while, there is an errand which takes him 
to his rooms. 

Andy goes to his rooms, and mine host 
Brown, after preparing a table in the long- 
room for the promised game, saunters 
fatly, being rotund as a publican should 
be, into the kitchen, to leave directions 
concerning that triangular supper. ‘There 
he encounters his wife, as rotund as him- 
self, supervising the energies of a phalanx 
of black amazons, who form the culinary 
forces of the Rowan House. 

“Young Jackson leaves in the morning, 
mother,” observes mine host Brown to 
Mrs. Brown, whom he always addresses 
as “mother.” 

“For good?” asks Mrs. Brown, who is 
singeing the pinfeathers from a chicken 
of much fatness, and exceedingly yellow 
as to leg. 

“Oh, I knew he was going,” returns mine 
host Brown, rather irrelevantly. ‘Spruce 
McCay told me that he was about to advise 
him to emigrate to the western counties. 
Spruce says the Cumberland country is 
just the place for him.” 

“And now I suppose,” remarks Mrs. 
Brown with a smile, “you'll let him win a 
good-by game of cards to square his bill.” 

“Why not?’ returns mine host Brown. 
“He’s got no money; never had any money. 
You yourself said when he came here to 


give him his board free, because you knew 
and loved his dead mother. Now the 
Christian thing is to let him win it. In that 
way his pride is saved; at the same time it 
gives me amusement.” 

“Well, Marmaduke,” says Mrs. Brown, 
moving off with the yellow-legged fowl, 
“T’m sure I don’t care how you manage, 
so you don’t take his money.” 

“There never was a chance, mother. 
He never has any money after his clothes 
are bought.” 

The game of all-fours is played; and is 
won by Andy of the horse face, who thereby 
rounds off a run of card luck that has con- 
tinued unbroken for two years. 

“Tt looks as though I’d never beat you!”’ 
exclaims mine host Brown, pretending 
sadness and imitating a sigh. 

“You ought never to gamble,” advises 
the horse-faced Andy, solemniy. 

*Mine host Brown produces his_ bill, 
wherein the charges for board, lodging, 
laundry, tobacco, and whiskey by pints, 
quarts and gallons, are set down on one 
side, to be balanced and acquitted by 
divers sums lost at all-fours, the same being 
noted opposite. 

“There you are! All square!” says 
mine host Brown. 

“But the charges for to-night’s supper?” 

“ Mother says the supper is to be with her 
compliments.” 

Steaming hot, the supper comes promptly 
at seven. It is followed, steaming hot, 
by unlimited whiskey punch. Pipes are 
lighted, and, with glasses at easy hand, 
the three boys draw about the fire. The 
punch, the pipes, and the crackling log 
fire are very comfortable adjuncts on an 
October night. 

“And now,” cries Crawford, who is full 
of life and interest, “now for the news and 
the proposition!”’ 

McNairy nods owlish assent to the words 
of his volatile friend. He intends one day 
to be a judge, and, while quite as lively as 
Crawford, seizes on occasions such as this 
to practice his features in a formidable 
woolsack gravity. 

“First,” observes Andy, soberly sipping 
his punch, “let me put a question. What 
is my standing in Rowan County ?”’ 

“You are the recognized authority,” 
cries Crawford, “on dog-fighting, cock- 
fighting, and horse racing.” 

McNairy nods. 











“Humph!”’ says Andy; then, on the 
heels of a pause, “and what should you 
say are my chief accomplishments ?”’ 

Again Crawford takes it upon himself to 
reply. 

“You ride, shoot, run, jump, wrestle, 
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‘““No!”’ cry the others in hearty con- 
cert. 

“You wouldn’t believe us if we did,” 
adds McNairy of the future woolsack. 

“Neither would the judge,” returns 
Andy cynically. “The judge’’ is the title 
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THE NEXT DAY, YOUNG ANDREW JACKSON RIDES OUT OF SALISBURY 
ON HIS BAY HORSE, CHEROKEE 


dance and make love beyond expression.” 

McNairy, the judicial, nods. 

“Humph!”’ says Andy. 

The trio puff and sip in silence. 

“You say nothing for my knowledge of 
law??? This from the disgruntled Andy, 
with a rising inflection that is like finding 
fault. 





by which the three designate their master, 
Spruce McCay. Andy goes on: “The 
news I promised is this: To-morrow I 
leave Salisbury. The judge has recom- 
mended my admission to the bar, and I 
shall take the oath and get my license before 
I start. I shall transfer myself to the 
region along the Cumberland, where I 
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am told a barrister of my singular lack of 
ability should find plenty of practice.” 

“Why do you leave old Rowan?” asks 
woolsack McNairy, beginning to take an 
interest. 

“Because I have no education, less law, 
and still less money. It seems that these 
are conditions precedent to staying in 
Rowan with credit.” 

“Well,” cries McNairy the judicial, 
grasping Andy’s long, bony hand, “you 
have as much education, as much law, and 
as much money as I. Under the circum- 
stances I shall go with you.” 

“And I,” breaks in the lively Crawford, 
“since I have none of those ignorant and 
poverty-eaten qualifications you name, but 
on the contrary am rich, wise and learned 
—I shall remain here. When the wilder- 
ness casts you fellows out, come back and 
I will welcome you. Pending which, as 
Parson Hicks would say, receive my 
blessing.” 

The evening wears on amid clouds of 
tobacco smoke and rivers of punch. At 
the close the three take hold of hands, and 
sing a farewell song very badly. Then, 
since they look on the evening as a sacred 
one, they end by breaking the pipes they 
have smoked and the glasses they have 
drunk from, to save them in the hereafter 
from profane and vulgar uses. At last, 
rather deviously, they make their various 
ways to bed. 

The next day, young Andrew Jackson, 
barrister and counselor at law, with all 
his belongings—save the rifle he carries, 
and the pistols in his saddle holsters— 
crowded into a pair of saddlebags, rides 
out of Salisbury on his bay horse, Cherokee. 
He will stop at Martinsville for a space, 
awaiting the judicial McNairy. Then the 
pair are to set their willing, hopeful faces 
for the Cumberland. 

As Andy the horse-faced rides away that 
October afternoon, Henry Clay is a father- 
less boy of nine, living with his mother at 
the Virginia slashes; Daniel Webster, a 
sickly child of six, is toddling about his 
father’s New Hampshire farm; John C. 
Calhoun is a baby four years old in a South 
Carolina farmhouse; John Quincy Adams, 
at nineteen and just home from a polishing 
trip to France, is a Harvard student; 
Martin Van Buren, aged four, is playing 
about the taproom of his Dutch father’s 
tavern at Kinderhook; while Aaron Burr, 


fortunate, foremost and full of promise, 
has already won high station at the New 
York bar. None of these has ever heard 
of Andy the horse-faced, nor he of them; 
yet one and all they are fated to grow well 
acquainted with one another in the years 
to come, before the curtain is for them rung 
finally down on that tragedy-comedy-farce 
which, played to benches ever full and ever 
empty, men call Existence. 


III 
THE WOMAN ENTERS 


Nashville is the merest scrambling 
huddle of log houses. The most imposing 
edifice is a blockhouse, built of logs squared 
by the broad-ax. It is the home of the 
widow Donelson. Since it is all her hus- 
band left when the Indians shot him down 
at the plow-stilts, and because she must 
live, the widow Donelson has turned the 
blockhouse into a boarding-house. 

With the widow Donelson lives her 
daughter Rachel, a beautiful brunette of 
twenty, and the belle of the Cumberland. 
Rachel is vivacious and bright; and, 
while there is much confusion among her 
nouns, pronouns, verbs and adverbs in the 
matters of case, number, and tense, she 
shines forth an indomitable conversationist. 
With frontier freedom, she laughs with 
everybody, jests with everybody, delights 
in everybody’s admiration; and this does 
not please her husband, Lewis Robards, 
who is ignorant, suspicious, narrow, lazy, 
shiftless, jealous, and generally drunk. 
One time and another he has accused 
Rachel of a tenderness for every man in 
the settlement, and their quarrels have been 
frequent and fierce. 

It is evening, and the widow Donelson, 
assisted by the blooming Rachel, is pre- 
paring supper for the half-dozen boarders. 
The moody Robards, half-soaked in corn 
whiskey, sits by the open door, ear on the 
conversation, eye on the not over-distant 
woods. If the worthless Robards will not 
work, at least he may maintain a half- 
bright lookout for murderous Indians; 
and he does. 

The widow Donelson glances across from 
the corn bread she is mixing. 

“The runner who came on ahead,” she 
says, addressing the blooming Rachel, 
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BEHIND HIS BACK, AS THOUGH TO SOOTHE HIS HATE, THE MALEVOLENT ROBARDS SITS CLEANING 
A RIFLE 


“reports the party as being due to-morrow. 
Mr. Jackson, the new state attorney, who 
will come with it, is to board and lodge with 
us.” 

The blooming Rachel looks up brightly. 
The drunken Robards likewise looks up, 
but his face is gloomy with incipient jeal 
ousy. 

“A Mr. Jackson, eh?” he sneers. 
Then to the blooming Rachel, “It’s mighty 
likely you’ll find in him a new lover to try 
your wiles on.” 

The blooming Rachel colors and her 
black eyes snap, but she holds her tongue. 
The widow Donelson is also silent. The 
mother and daughter have found wordless 
ness the best return to these insults, which 
it is the habit of the jealous drunkard to 
hurl at his pretty wife. 

The runner made true report, and the 
party in which travels the horse-faced 
Andy puts in its appearance next day. 





Tall, slender, elegant, self-possessed, and 
with a manner which marks him above the 
common, he is disliked by the drunken 
Robards on sight. When he declines to 
drink with that sot, the dislike crystallizes 
into hatred. The outrageous jealousy of 
Robards has found a new reason for its 
green-eyed existence, and he already goes 
drunkenly pondering the murder of the 
horse-faced Andy. Since he will never 
advance beyond the pondering stage, for 
certain reasons called craven among men 
of clean courage, his homicidal lucubra 
tions are the less important. 

Andy the horse-faced does not notice 
Robards. He does, however, notice with 
a thrill of pleasure the beautiful Rachel, 
and is glad to find his lines in such pleasant 
places. He is vastly taken with the board 
ing-house of the widow Donelson, and in- 
cautiously says as much. He praises her 
corn pone and fried squirrel, and solemnly 
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avers that her hog and hominy are the best 
he ever ate. 

Rachel the blooming does not allow her 
husband’s jealousy to interrupt hospitality, 
and piles high the young state attorney’s 
plate with these delicacies. She even 
brings out a store of wild honey and cream 
—dainties sparse and few and far between 
in these rude regions. She calls this 
“hospitality”’; her jealous drunkard of a 
husband calls it ‘‘making advances.” He 
says that in the course of a long, and he 
might have added misspent, life, he has 
observed that a coquette, with designs on 
a man’s heart, never fails to begin by making 
an ally of his stomach. 

That night, after Rachel the blooming 
and her drunken husband retire, a bitter 
quarrel breaks out between them. It 
rages with such fury that the bicker arouses 
one Overton, who occupies the adjoining 
chamber. Overton is a severe character, 
firm and clear as to his rights. He objects 
to having his rest disturbed, alleging that 
he has troubles of his own. Taking final 
offense at the language of the brute Robards, 
which is more emphatic than nice, he gets 
his pistols. Rapping on the intervening 
wall to invoke attention, he informs that 
vituperative drunkard of his purpose 
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instantly to put him to death, should he so 
much as raise his voice above a whisper 
for the rest of the night. s 

Rachel seeks her mother and the jealous 
drunkard quiets down. He is not unac- 
quainted with Mr. Overton, who is reputed 
to possess as restless a brace of hair triggers 
as ever owned flint and pan. Altogether 
the latter is precisely the one whose word 
would carry weight with such as Robards, 
and, on the back of ‘his interference in the 
domestic affairs of ‘that inebriate, a great 
peace settles upon the blockhouse of the 
widow Donelson, and abides throughout 
the night. 

As for the horse-faced state attorney, he 
knows nothing of the differences between 
Rachel and the jealous Robards. 

During breakfast, the blooming Rachel 
again freights daintily deep the plate of 
the young state attorney. Thereupon the 
favored one beams his thanks, while 
behind his back, as though to soothe his 
hate, the malevolent Robards sits cleaning 
a rifle, casting upon him the while an oc- 
casional midnight look. Just across is the 
taciturn Overton, proprietor of those rest- 
less hair triggers, wondering over his bacon 
and eggs where this drama of love and 
threatened murder is to end. 


(To be continued) 


Visible Beauty 


BY EDWARD ROBESON TAYLOR 


Tus golden bloom, this great-armed, towering tree, 
This azure sky with billowy clouds of white, 
Yon mount in robe of amethyst bedight, 

This brook whose silver cleaves the emerald lea, 

To-day seem all so wonderful to me! 

The senses, ruled by their celestial might, 
Put dark-browed thought’s unquiet brood to flight, 

And steep themselves in being’s ecstasy. 

The visible beauty of thy world, O Lord, 

Touches at times the spirit-sounding chord 
That beats to music of revealing strain; 

And then, far borne on faith-created wings, 

We dare to feel that we divinely gain 

Some deeper knowledge of the soul of things. 
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Sleepy-Evye 


BY ANTON CHEKHOV 
Lllustrated by Fames Preston 


Prominent among a small group of Russian writers was the lately deceased Anton Chekhov, 
whose stories the critics place on the highest level. We publish a translation of one of his strongest and 
most characteristie pieces of short fiction, one which symbolizes in many ways the feelings of modern 
Russia—sense of stagnation, revolt against the baseness and banality of existence, and inability to cope 
effectively with surrounding forces. The tedium of life—this is the keynote of Varka's tragedy, and this 
is what a vast people is trying to throw off—too frequently by means that remind one of the poor little 
slavey’s solution of the terrible problem. It is indeed a somber tale, but its deep significance will not 
fail to be appreciated by our readers. Fiction writing in Russia to-day is no purely diverting matter. 
Art, under the existing conditions, must express what lies nearest the heart, and as Mr. Brinton said in 
the April number of the Cosmopolitan, “not until most of the country’s wrongs are righted or her bleed- 
ing wounds are healed, will fiction or the drama settle complacently down to a trivial dilettanteism.” 


RIG HT. Nursemaid Varka, clothes and a great pair of black trousers. 
aged thirteen, rocks the On the ceiling above the lamp shines a 
cradle where baby lies, and great green spot, and the baby clothes and 
murmurs, almost inaudibly: trousers cast long shadows on the stove, on 
“Bayu, bayushki, bayu ! the cradle, on Varka. When the lamp flick- 
Nurse will sing asong to you.” _ers, the spot and shadows move as if from a 
In front of the ikon burns a green draught. It is stifling. There is a smell of 

lamp; across the room from wall to wall soup and boots. 

stretches a cord on which hang baby The child cries. It has long been hoarse 
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MOTHER PELAGEYA HAS RUN TO THE MANOR HOUSE TO TELL THE SQUIRE THAT YEFIM IS DYING 


and weak from crying, but still it cries, and 
who can say when it will be comforted ? 
And Varka wants to sleep. Her eyelids 
droop, her head hangs, her neck pains her. 
She can hardly move her eyelids or her lips, 
and it seems to her that her face is sapless 
and petrified, and that her head has shriv- 
eled up to the size of a pinhead. 

“ Bayu, bayushki, bayu!’’ she murmurs, 
“Nurse is making pap for you.” 

In the stove chirrups a cricket. In the 
next room behind that door snore Varka’s 
master and the journeyman Athanasius. 
The cradle creaks plaintively, Varka mur- 
murs—and the two sounds mingle sooth- 
ingly in a lullaby sweet to the ears of those 
who lie in bed. But now the music is only 
irritating and oppressive, for it inclines to 
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sleep, and sleep is impossible. If Varka, 
which God forbid, were to go to sleep, her 
master and mistress would beat her. 


The lamp flickers. The green spot and 
the shadows move about, they pass into the 
half-open, motionless eyes of Varka, and in 
her half-awakened brain blend in misty 
images. She sees dark clouds chasing one 
another across the sky and crying like the 
child. And then a wind blows, the clouds 
vanish, and Varka sees a wide road covered 
with liquid mud; along the road stretch 
wagons, men with satchels on their backs 
crawl along, and shadows move backward 
and forward; on either side through the 
chilly, thick mist are visible hills. And sud- 
denly the inen with the satchels and the 
shadows collapse in the liquid mud. “ Why 
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SLAPS HER WITH SUCH FORCE THAT HER 


is this?’’ asks Varka. “To sleep, to sleep!”’ 
comes the answer. And they sleep soundly, 
sleep sweetly; and on the telegraph wires 
perch crows, and cry like the child, and try 
to awaken them. 

“ Bayu, bayushki, bayu! Nurse will sing 
a song to you,” murmurs Varka; and now 
she sees herself in a dark and stifling cabin. 

On the floor lies her dead father, Yéfim 
Stépanov. She cannot see him, but she 
hears him rolling from side to side, and 
groaning. In his own words he “has had a 
rupture.” The pain is so intense that he 
cannot utter a single word, and only inhales 
air and emits through his lips a drumming 
sound. 

“Bu, bu, bu, bu, bu—— 

Mother Pelageya has run to the manor 
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HEAD BANGS AGAINST A BIRCH TREE 


house to tell the squire that Yéfim is dying. 
She has been gone a long time. Will she 
ever return? Varka lies on the stove, and 
listens to her father’s “Bu, bu, bu, bu.” 
And then some one drives up to the cabin 
door. It is the doctor, sent from the manor 
house where he is staying as a guest. The 
doctor comes into the hut; in the darkness 
he is invisible, but Varka can hear him 
coughing and hear the creaking of the door. 

“Bring a light.’’ he says. 

“Bu, bu, bu,’”’ answers Yéfim. 

Pelageva run: to the stove and searches 
for a jar of matches. A minute passes in 
silence. The doctor dives into his pocket 
and lights a match himself. 

“Immediately, batiushka, immediately!” 
cries Pelageva, running out of the cabin. 
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In a minute she returns with a candle- 
end. 

Yéfim’s cheeks are flushed, his eyes 
sparkle, and his look is piercing, as if he 
could see through the doctor and the cabin 
wall. 

“Well, what’s the matter with you?” 
asks the doctor, bending over him. “Ah! 
You have been like this long ?”’ 

“What’s the matter? The time has come 
your honor, to die. I shall not live any 
longer.” 

“Nonsense; we'll soon cure you.” 

“As you will, your honor. Thank you 
humbly—only we understand. If we must 
die, we must die.” 

Half an hour the doctor spends with 
Yéfim; then he rises and says: 

“T can do nothing. You must go to the 
hospital; there they will operate on you. 
You must go at once, without fail! It is late 
and they will all be asleep at the hospital; 
but never mind, I will give you a note. Do 
you hear ?’’ 

“ Batiushka, how can he go to the hos- 
pital?’’ asks Pelageya. “We have no 
horse.” 

“Never mind, I will speak to the squire; 
he will lend you one.” 

The doctor leaves, the light goes out, and 
again Varka hears, “Bu, bu, bu.” In half 
an hour some one drives up to the cabin. 
This is the cart for Yéfim to go to the hos- 
pital in. Yéfim gets ready and goes. 

And now comes a clear and fine morning. 
Pelageya is not at home; she has gone to the 
hospital to find out how Yéfim is. There 
is a child crying, and Varka hears some one 
singing with her own voice: 

“ Bayu, bayushki, bayu! 
a song to you.” 

Pelageya returns; she crosses herself and 
whispers: 

“Last night he was better; toward morn- 
ing he gave his soul to God. Heavenly 
kingdom, eternal rest! They say we 
brought him too late; we should have done 
it sooner.”’ 

Varka goes into the wood and cries, and 
suddenly some one slaps her with such 
force that her head bangs against a birch 
tree. She lifts her head, and sees before her 
her master, the bootmaker. 

“What are you doing, scabby ?”’ he asks. 
“The child is crying and you are asleep.” 

He gives her a slap on the ear; and she 
shakes her head, rocks the cradle and mur- 


Nurse wiil sing 
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murs her lullaby. The green spot, the 
shadows from the trousers and the baby 
clothes tremble, wink at her, and soon 
again possess her brain. Again she sees 
a road covered with liquid mud. Men, with 
satchels on their backs, and shadows, lie 
down and sleep soundly. When she looks 
at them Varka passionately desires to sleep; 
she would lie down with joy, but mother 
Pelageya comes along and hurries her. 
They are going into town to seek situations. 

“Give me a kopeck for the love of 
Christ,” says her mother to everyone she 


meets. “Show the pity of God, merciful 
gentleman!”’ 


“Give me here the child,” cries a well- 
known voice. ‘‘Give me the child,” 
repeats the same voice, but this time 
angrily and sharply. ‘‘You are asleep, 
beast!” 

Varka jumps up, and looking around 
her, remembers where she is; there is 
neither road, nor Pelageya, nor people, 
but only, standing in the middle of the 
room, her mistress who has come to feed 
the child. While the stout, broad-shoul- 
dered woman feeds and soothes the baby, 
Varka stands still, looks at her, and waits 
till she has finished. 

And outside the window the air grows 
blue, the shadows fade and the green spot 
on the ceiling pales. It will soon be morn-’ 
ing. 

‘“Take .it,” says her mistress. 
crying. The evil eye is upon it!” 

Varka takes the child, lays it in the 
cradle, and again begins rocking. The 
shadows and the green spot fade away, 
and there is nothing now to set her brain 
going. But, as before, she wants to 
sleep, wants passionately to sleep. Varka 
lays her head on the edge of the cradle and 
rocks it with her whole body so as to drive 
away sleep; but her eyelids droop again, 
and her head is heavy. 

‘‘Varka, light the stove!” 
voice of her master from 
door. 

That is to say, it is at last time to get up 
and begin the day’s work. Varka leaves 
the ‘cradle, and runs to the shed for wood. 
She is delighted. When she runs or 
walks she does not feel the want of sleep 
as badly as when she is sitting down. 
She bring: in wood, lights the stove, and 
feels how her petrified face is waking up, 
and how her thoughts are clearing. 
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VARKA JUMPS UP, AND LOOKING AROUND HER, REMEMBERS WHERE SHE IS 


’ 


**Varka, get ready the samovar!”’ cries 
her mistress. 

Varka cuts splinters of wood, and has 
hardly lighted them and laid them in the 
samovar when another order comes: 

‘*Varka, clean your master’s galoches!” 

Varka sits on the floor, cleans the 
galoches, and thinks how delightful it 
would be to thrust her head into the big, 
deep galoche, and slumber in it a while. 
And suddenly the galoche grows, swells, 
and fills the whole room. Varka drops 
the brush, but immediately shakes her 
head, distends her eyes, and tries to Icok 
at things as if they had not grown and did 
not move in her eyes. 

‘‘Varka, wash the steps outside; the 
customers will be scandalized!”’ 


Varka cleans the steps, tidies the room, 
and then lights another stove and runs 
into the shop. ‘There is much work to 
be done, and not a moment free. 

But nothing is so tiresome as to stand 
at the kitchen table and peel potatoes. 
Varka’s head falls on the table, the potatoes 
glimmer in her eyes, the knife drops from 
her hand, and around her bustles her stout, 
angry mistress with sleeves tucked up, and 
talks so loudly that her voice rings in 
Varka’s ears. It is torture, too, to wait 
at table, to wash up, and to sew. There 
are moments when she wishes, notwith- 
standing everything around her, to throw 
herself on the floor and sleep. 

The day passes. And watching how 
the windows darken, Varka presses her 
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petrified temples, and smiles, herself not 
knowing why. The darkness caresses her 
drooping eyelids, and promises a sound 
sleep soon. But toward evening the 
bootmaker’s rooms are full of visitors. 

‘*Varka, prepare the samovar!” cries 
her mistress. 

It is a small samovar, and before the 
guests are tired of drinking tea, it has to 
be filled and heated five times. After tea, 
Varka stands a whole hour on one spot, 
looks at the guests, and waits for orders. 

‘*Varka, run and buy three bottles of 
beer!” 

Varka jumps from her place, and tries 
to run as quickly as possible so as to drive 
away sleep. 

‘‘Varka, go for vodka! Varka, where 
is the corkscrew? Varka, clean the her- 
rings!’ 

At last the guests are gone; the fires are 
extinguished; master and mistress go to 
bed. 

“‘Varka, rock the cradle!” 
last order. 

In the stove chirrups a cricket; the green 
spot on the ceiling, and the shadows from 
the trousers and baby clothes again twinkle 
before Varka’s half-opened eyes; they wink 
at her, and obscure her brain. 

‘* Bayu, bayushki, bayul’”’ she murmurs, 
‘*Nurse will sing a song to you.” 

But the child cries and wearies itself 
with crying. Varka sees again the muddy 


echoes the 


road, the men with satchels, Pelageya and 
father Yéfim. She remembers, she recog- 
nizes them all, but in her semi-slumber 
she cannot understand the force which 
binds her, hand and foot, and crushes her, 
and ruins her life. She looks around her, 
and seeks that force that she may rid 
herself of it. But she cannot find it. 
And at last, tortured, she strains all her 
strength and sight; she looks upward at 
the winking, green spot, and as she hears 
the cry of the baby, she finds the enemy 
who is crushing her heart. 

The enemy is the child. 

Varka laughs. She is astonished. How 
was it that never before could she under- 
stand such a simple thing? The green 
spot, the shadows and the cricket, it seems, 
all smile and are surprised at it. 

An idea takes possession of Varka. 
She rises from the stool and, smiling 
broadly with unwinking eyes, walks up 
and down the room. She is delighted and 
touched by the thought that she will soon 
be delivered from the child who has bound 
her, hand and foot—be delivered, and 
then to sleep, sleep, sleep. 

And smiling and blinking, and threaten- 
ing the green spot with her fingers, Varka 
steals to the cradle and bends over it with 
outspread fingers which afterward close 
tightly. Then, laughing with joy at the 
thought that now she can sleep, in a mo- 
ment she sleeps as soundly as the dead child. 


A. New Religion 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


think so? 





~~ a man. 
didn’t like him, but a bad man would. 


As our ideas of God changed we ourselves changed for the better. 


RELIGION of just being kind would be a pretty good religion, don’t you 


But a religion of kindness and useful effort is nearly a perfect religion. 

We used to think that it was a man’s belief concerning a dogma that 
$ would fix his place in eternity. 
And yet a really good man would not damn you even if you 


This was because we believed God was 


Or, as we 


thought better of ourselves, we thought better of God. 


It will be character that locates our place in another world if there is one, just as it 
is character that fixes our place here. 

And character is the result of but two things: Our mental attitude, and the way we 
spend our time. 

We are weaving character every day, and the way to weave the best character is to 
be kind and to be useful. It is what we think and what we do that makes us what we are. 
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Illustrated by Charles 


AT is my right to know,” the 
girl said. 

Her voice was firm. 
There was no hint of plead- 
ing in it, yet it was the 
determination that is worked 
3 up to through a long period 
ge of pleading. But in her 
case it had been pleading, 
not of speech, but of per- 
Her lips had been ever mute, 





sonality. 
but her face and eyes, and the very 
attitude of her soul, had been for a long 


time eloquent with questioning. This the 
man had known, but he had never an- 
swered; and now she was demanding by 
the spoken word that he answer. 

“It is my right,” the girl repeated. 

“T know it,” he answered, desperately. 

She waited, in the silence that followed, 
her eyes fixed upon the light that filtered 
down through the lofty boughs and 
bathed the great redwood trunks in 
mellow warmth. This light, subdued and 
colored, seemed almost a radiation from 
the trunks themselves, so strongly did they 
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The girl saw 


saturate it with their hue. 
without seeing, as she heard without 
hearing, the deep gurgling of the stream 
far below on the canyon bottom. 

She looked down at the man. “Well?” 
she asked, with the firmness that feigns 
belief that obedience will be forthcoming. 

She was sitting upright, her back against 
a fallen tree, while he lay near her, on his 
side. 

‘*Dear, dear Lute,’? he murmured. 

She shivered at the sound of his voice, 
not from repulsion, but from struggle 
against the fascination of its caressing 
gentleness. She had come to know well 
the lure of the man—the wealth of ease- 
ment and rest that was promised by every 
caressing intonation of his voice, by the 
mere touch of hand on hand or the faint 
impact of his breath on neck or cheek. 
The man could not express himself by 
word or look or touch without weaving 
into the expression, subtly and occultly, 
the feeling as of a hand that passed and that 
in passing stroked softly and soothingly, 
Nor was this all-pervading caress a some- 
thing that cloyed with too great sweetness; 
nor was it sickly sentimental; nor was it 
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maudlin with love’s madness. It was 
vigorous, compelling, masculine. For that 
matter, it was largely unconscious on the 
man’s part; he was only dimly aware of 
it. It was a part of him, the breath of 
his soul as it were. 

But now, resolved and desperate, she 
steeled herself against him. He tried to 
face her, but her gray eyes looked out at 
him steadily from under cool, level brows, 
and he dropped his head upon her knee. 
Her hand strayed into his hair softly, and 
her face melted into solicitude and tender- 
ness. But when he looked up again, her 
eyes were steady, her brows cool and level. 

“What more can I tell you?” the man 
asked. He raised his head and met her 
gaze. “I cannot marry you. I cannot 
marry any woman. I love you—you know 
that—better than my own life. I weigh 
you in the scales against all the dear things 
of living, and you outweigh everything. I 
would give everything to possess you, yet 
I may not. I can never marry you.” 

Her lips were compressed with the effort 
of control. His head was sinking back to 
her knee, when she checked him. 

“You are already married, Chris ?” 

“No! no!” he cried, vehemently. “I 
have never been married. I want to 
marry only you, and I cannot!” 

“Then ee 

“Don’t!” he interrupted; “don’t 
me!” 

“Tt is my right to know,” she repeated. 

“T know it,” he again interrupted; “but 
I cannot tell you.” 

“You have not considered me, Chris,’ 
she went on gently. ‘You do not know 
what I have had to bear from my people 
because of you.” 

“T did not think they felt so very un- 
kindly toward me,” he said bitterly. 

“Tt is true. They can scarcely tolerate 
you. They do not show it to you, but they 
almost hate you. It is I who have to bear 
all this. It was not always so, though. 
They liked you at first as—as I liked you. 
But that was four years ago. The time 
passed by—a year, two years; and then 
they began to turn against you. They are 
not to be blamed; you spoke no word. 
They felt that you were destroying my life. 
It is four years now, and you have never 
once mentioned marriage to them. What 
were they to think? Just what they have 
thought, that you were destroying my life.” 


ask 
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As she talked, she continued to pass her 
fingers caressingly through his hair, sorrow- 
ful for the pain that she was inflicting. 

‘They did like you at first—who can help 
liking you? You seem to draw affection 
from all living things, as the trees draw 
the moisture from the ground. Aunt 
Mildred and Uncle Robert thought there 
was nobody like you. The sun rose and 
set in you. They thought I was the 
luckiest girl alive to win the love of a man 
like you. ‘For it looks very much like it,’ 
Uncle Robert used to say, wagging his head 
wickedly at me. Of course they liked you. 
Aunt Mildred used to sigh, and look across 
teasingly at uncle, and say, ‘When I think 
of Chris it almost makes me wish I were 
younger myself.’ And uncle would an- 
swer, ‘I don’t blame you, my dear, not in 
the least.’ And then the pair of them 
would literally beam upon me their con- 
gratulations that I had won the love of a 
man like you. 

“And they knew I loved you as well. 
How could I hide it—this great, wonder- 
ful thing that had entered into my life and 
swallowed up all my days? For four 
years, Chris, I have lived only for you. 
Every moment was yours. Waking I 
loved you; sleeping I dreamed of you. 
Every act I have performed was shaped by 
you, by the thought of you. I had no end, 
petty or great, that you were not there 
waiting for me.” 

“T had no idea of imposing such slavery,” 
he muttered. 

“You imposed nothing. You always 
let me have my own way; it was you who 
were the obedient slave. You did for me 
without offending me. You forestalled my 
wishes without the semblance of fore- 
stalling them, so natural and inevitable was 
everything you did for me. You were no 
dancing puppet; you made no fuss. Don’t 
you see? You did not seem to do things 
at all. Somehow they were always there, 
just done, as a matter of course. 

“The slavery was love’s slavery. It was 
just my love for you that made you swallow 
up all my days. You did not force your- 
self into my thoughts. You crept in, 
always, and you were there always—how 
much you will never know. 

“But as time went by, Aunt Mildred 
and uncle grew afraid. What was to 
become of me? You were destroying my 
life. My music— you know how my 











dream of it has dimmed away. That 
spring when I first met you, I was twenty, 
and I was about to start for Germany. 
I was going to study hard. That was 
four years ago, and I am still here in 
California. 

“T had other lovers. You drove them 
away. No! no! I don’t mean that. It 
was I that drove them away. What did 
I care for lovers, for anything when yov 
were near? But as I said, Aunt Mildred 
and uncle grew afraid. There has been 
talk—friends, busyb« dies, and all the rest. 
The time went by; you did not speak. I 
could only wonder, wonder. I knew you 
loved me. Much was said against you by 
uncle at first, and then by Aunt Mildred. 
They were father and mother to me, you 
know. I could not defend you; yet I was 
loyal to you. I refused to discuss you. 
There was half-estrangement in my home 
—Uncle Robert with a face like an under- 
taker’s, and Aunt Mildred’s heart breaking. 
But what could I do, Chris? What could 
I do?” 

The man, his head resting on her knee 
again, groaned, but made no other reply. 

“Aunt Mildred was mother to me; but 
I went to her no mcre with my confidences. 
My childhood’s book was closed. It was 
a sweet book, Chris. The tears come into 
my eyes sometimes when I think of it. 
But never mind that. Great happiness has 
been mine as well. I am glad I can talk 
frankly of my love for you. And the 
attaining of such frankness has been very 
sweet. Ido love you, Chris. I love you— 
I cannot tell you how. You are everything 
to me, and more besides. You remember 
that Christmas tree of the children’s, when 
we played blindman’s buff, and you 
caught me by the arm, so, with such a 
clutching of fingers that I cried out with 
the hurt? I never told you, but the arm 
was badly bruised. And such sweet I got 
of it you could never guess. There, black 
and blue, was the imprint of your fingers— 
your fingers, Chris! It was the touch of 
you made visible. It was there a week, 
and I kissed the marks—oh, so often! 1 
was !>3th to see them go, fain to rebruise 
the «iz: and make them linger. I was 
jealous of the returning white that drove 
the <icise away. Somehow—oh! I can- 
not expiain, but I loved you so!” 

In the silence that fell she continued 
her caressing of his hair, while she idly 
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watched a great squirrel, boisterous and 
hilarious, as it scampered back and forth 


in a distant vista of the redwoods. A 
crimson-crested woodpecker, energetically 
drilling a fallen trunk, caught and trans- 
ferred her gaze. The man did not lift his 
head. Rather, he crushed his face harder 
against her knee, while his heaving shoulders 


marked the hardness with which he 
breathed. 
“You must tell me, Chris,” the girl 


said gently. “’This mystery—it is killing 
me. I must know why we cannot be 
married. Are we to be ever thus— 
merely lovers, meeting often, it is true, 
and yet with the long absences between 
the meetings? Is it all the world holds 
for you and me, Chris? Are we never to 
be more to each other? I want all our 
days to be together. I want all the com- 
panionship, the comradeship, which can- 
not be ours now, and which will be ours 
when we are married——” She caught 
her breath quickly. ‘But we are never to 
be married. I forgot. And you must tell 
me why.” 

The man raised his head and looked her 
in the eyes. It was a way he had with 
whomever he talked. 

“T have considered you, Lute,” he 
began, doggedly. ‘‘I did consider you at 
the very first. I should never have gone 
on with it; I should have gone away. I 
knew it. And I considered you in the 
light of that knowledge, and yet—I did not 
go away. My God! what was I to do? 
I loved you. I could not go away. I 
could not help it. I stayed. I resolved, 
but I broke my resolves. I was like a 
drunkard. I was drunk of you. I was 
weak, I know. I failed. I could not go 
away—I tried. I went away, you will 
remember, though you did not know why. 
You know now. I went away, but I 
could not remain away. Send me away, 
Lute; I have not the power to go myself.” 

““But why should you go away?” she 
asked. ‘Besides, I must know why 
before I can send you away.” 

“Don’t ask me.” 

“Tell me,” she said, her voice tenderly 
imperative. 

“Don’t, Lute; don’t force me,” the man 
pleaded, and there was appeal in his eyes 
and voice. 

“But you must tell me,’’ she insisted. 
“It is a justice you owe me.” 
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The man wavered. “If I do——” he 
began. Then he ended with determina- 
tion, “I should never be able to forgive 
myself. No, I cannot tell you. Don’t 
try to compel me, Lute. You would be as 
sorry as I.” 

“Tf there is anything—if there are 
obstacles—if this mystery does really 
prevent——” She was speaking slowly, 
with long pauses, seeking the more delicate 
ways of speech for the framing of her 
thought. “Chris, I do truly love you. I 
love you as deeply as it is possible for any 
woman to love, I am sure. If you were to 
say to me now, ‘Come,’ I would arise and 
go with you. I would follow wherever you 
led me. I would be your page, as in the 
days of old when ladies went with their 
knights to far lands. You are my knight, 
Chris, and you can do no wrong. Your 
will is my wish. I was once afraid of the 
censure of the world; now that you have 
come into my life I am no longer afraid. I 
would laugh at the world and its censure 
for your sake—for my sake, too. I would 
laugh, for I should have you, and you are 
more to me than the good will and approval 
of the world. If you say ‘Come,’ I will.” 

“Don’t! Don’t!”’ he cried. “It is im- 
possible! Marriage or not, I cannot even 
say ‘Come,’ I'll tell you why.” 

He sat up beside her, the action stamped 
with resolve. He took her hand in his and 
held it closely. His lips moved to the 
verge of speech. The mystery trembled 
for utterance; the air was palpitant with 
its presence. As if it were an irrevocable 
decree of fate, the girl steeled herself to 
hear. But the man paused, gazing straight 
out before him. She felt his hand relax 
in hers, and she pressed it sympathetically, 
encouragingly. But she felt the rigidity 
going out of his tense body, and she bnew 
that spirit and flesh were relaxing together. 
His resolution was ebbing. .-He would not 
speak—she knew it; and she knew, like- 
wise, with the sureness of faith, that it was 
because he could not. 

She gazed despairingly before her,a numb 
feeling at her heart as though hope and 
happiness had died. She watched the sun 
flickering down through the warm-trunked 
redwoods. But she looked at the scene 
as from a long way off, without interest, 
herself an alien, no longer an intimate part 
of the earth and trees she loved so well. 

So far removed did she seem that she was 
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aware of a curiosity, strangely impersonal, 
in what lay around her. Through a near 
vista she looked at a buckeye tree in full 
blossom as though her eyes encountered 
it for the first time. Her eyes paused and 
dwelt upon a yellow cluster of Diogenes’ 
lanterns that grew on the edge of an open 
space. It was the way of flowers aiways to 
give her quick pleasure - thrills, but no 
thrill was hers now. She pondered the 
flowers slowly and thoughtfully, as a 
hasheesh-eater, heavy with the drug, might 
ponder some whim-flower that obtruded on 
his vision. In her ears was the voice of the 
stream, a hoarse-throated, sleepy old giant 
muttering and mumbling his somnolent 
fancies. But her fancy was not in turn 
aroused, as was its wont; she knew the 
sound merely for water rushing over the 
rocks of the deep canyon bottom. 

Her gaze wandered beyond the Diogenes’ 
lanterns into the open space. Knee-deep 
in the wild oats of the hillside grazed two 
horses, chestnut-sorrels the pair of them, 
perfectly matched, warm and golden in 
the sunshine, their spring coats a sheen of 
high-lights shot through with color-flashes 
that glowed like fiery jewels. She recog- 
nized, almost with a shock, that one of them 
was hers—Dolly, the companion of her 
girlhood and womanhood, on whose neck 
she had sobbed her sorrows and sung her 
joys. A moisture welled into her eyes at 
the sight, and she came back from the 
remoteness of her mood, quick with pas- 
sion and sorrow, to be part of the world 
again. 

The man sank forward from the hips, 
relaxing entirely, and with a groan dropped 
his head on her knee. She leaned over 
him and pressed her lips softly and linger- 
ingly to his hair. 

“Come, let us go,” 
almost in a whisper. 

She caught her breath in a half sob, then 
tightened her lips as she arose. His face 
was white to ghastliness, so shaken was he 
by the struggle through which he had passed. 
They did not look at each other, but 
walked directly to the horses. She leaned 
against Dolly’s neck while he tightened the 
girths. Then she gathered the reins in her 
hand and waited. He looked at her as he 
bent down, an appeal for forgiveness in his 
eyes; and in that moment her own eyes 
answered. Her foot rested in his hands, 
and from there she vaulted into the saddle. 


Ir 


she said softly, 
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Without speaking, without further looking 
at each other, they turned the horses’ 
heads and took the narrow trail that wound 
down through the somber redwood aisles 
and across the open glades to the pasture 
lands below. The trail became a 
path, the cowpath became a wood-road, 
which later joined with a hay-road; and 
they ran down through the low-rolling, 
tawny California hills to where a set of bars 
let out on the country road that ran along 
the bottom of the valley. The girl sat her 
horse while the man dismounted and began 
taking down the bars. 

“No! Wait!’ she cried, before he had 
touched the two lower bars. 

She urged the mare forward a couple of 
strides, and then the animal lifted over the 
bars in a clean little jump. The man’s 
eyes sparkled, and he clapped his hands. 

“You beauty! you beauty!” the girl 
cried, leaning forward impulsively in the 
saddle and pressing her cheek to the mare’s 
neck. 

“Let’s trade horses for the ride in,’’ she 
suggested, when he had led his horse 
through and finished putting up the bars 
“ You’ve never sufficiently loved Dolly!” 

“No, no,”’ he protested. 

“You think she is too old, too sedate,”’ 
Lute insisted. “She’s only sixteen, and 
she can outrun nine colts out of ten. 
Only she never cuts up. She’s too steady 
and you don’t approve of her—no, don’t 
deny it, sir; I know. And I know also 
that she can outrun your much-vaunted 
Washoe Ban. There! I challenge you! 
And furthermore, you may ride her your- 
self. You know what Ban can do; so 
you must ride Dolly and see for yourself 
what she can do.”’ 

They proceeded to exchange the sad- 
dles, glad of the diversion and making 
the most of it. 

“Tm glad I was born in California,” 
Lute remarked, as she swung astride of 
Ban. “It’s an outrage both to horse and 
woman to ride in a sidesaddle.”’ 

“You lock like a young amazon,” the 
man said approvingly. 

* Are you ready ?” she asked. 

“All ready! ”’ 

“To the old mill,” she called, as the 
horses sprang forward.” “That’s less than 
i mile.”’ 

“This is to a finish??? he demanded. 

She nodded, and the horses, feeling the 
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urge of the reins, caught the spirit of the 
race. The dust clouds behind 
them as they tore along the level road. 
They rode ; saving the 
animals for the rush in at the finish, vet 
putting them at a pace that drew upon 
vitality and staying power. Curving around 
a clump of white oaks, the road straightened 
out before them for several hundred yards, 
at the end of which they could see the 


rose in 


side by side, 


ruined mill. 

“ Now for it!”’ the girl cried. 

She urged the horse by suddenly leaning 
forward with her body, at the same time, 
for an instant, letting the rein slack and 
touching the neck with her bridle ..nd 
She began to draw away from the man. 

“Touch her on the neck!”’ she cried. 

With this, the mare pulled alongside and 
began gradually to pass the girl. Chris 
and Lute looked at each other for a moment, 
the mare still drawing ahead, so that Chris 
was compelled slowly to turn his. head. 
The mill was a hundred yards away. 

“Shall I him the spurs?” 
shouted. 

The man nodded, and the girl drove 
the spurs in sharply and quickly, calling 
upon the horse for its utmost, but saw her 
own horse forge slowly ahead of her. 

“ Beaten by three lengths!”” Lute beamed 
triumphantly, as they pulled into a walk. 
You didn’t think 
Lute leaned 
hand for a 


give Lute 


“Confess, sir, confess! 
the old mare had it in her.” 
to the and rested her 
moment on Dolly’s wet neck. 

“Ban’s a sluggard alongside of her,’’ 
Chris affirmed. “Dolly’s all right if she 
is in her Indian summer.” 

Lute nodded approval. “That’s a 
sweet way of putting it—Indian summer. 
It just describes her. But she’s not lazy; 
she has all the fire and none of the folly. 


side 


She is very wise, what of her years.” 
“That accounts for it,’ Chris demurred. 


“ Her folly passed with her youth. Many’s 
the lively time she’s given you.” 

“No,” Lute never knew 
her really to cut up. I 
trouble she ever gave me was when I was 
training her to open She was 
afraid when they swung back upon her— 
the animal’s fear of the trap, perhaps. 
But she bravely got over it. And she 
She never bolted, nor 


answered; “I 
think the only 


gates. 


never was vicious. 
bucked, nor cut up in all her life—never, 
not once.” 
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The horses went on at a walk, still 
breathing heavily from their run. The 


road wound along the bottom of the valley, 
now and again crossing the stream. From 
either side rose the drowsy purr of mowing 
machines, punctuated by the occasional 
sharp cries of the men who were gathering 
the hay crop. On the western side of the 
valley the hills rose green and dark, but the 
eastern side was already burned brown and 
tan by the sun. 

“There is summer, 
Lute said. “Oh, beautiful Sonoma 
ley!”? 

Her eyes were glistening and her face was 
radiant with love of the land. Her gaze 
wandered on orchard patches 
and sweeping vineyard stretches, seeking 
out the purple which seemed to hang 
like a dim smoke in the wrinkles of the hills 
and in the more distant canyon 
Far up, among the more rugged crests, 
where the steep slopes were covered with 
manzanita and chaparral, she caught a 
limpse of a clear space where the wild 


here is spring,” 


Val- 


across 


gorges. 


ru 
5 
yr 


rass had not yet lost its green. 
“Have you heard of the 
pasture ?”’ she asked, her eyes still fixed on 


s 


ever secret 
the remote green. 

A snort of fear brought her eyes back to 
the man beside her. Dolly, upreared, 
with distended nostrils and wild eyes, was 
pawing the air madly with her fore legs. 
Chris threw himself forward against her 
neck to keep her from falling backward, 
and at the same time touched her with the 
spurs to compel her to drop her fore feet 
to the ground in order to obey the go- 
ahead impulse of the spurs. 

“Why, Dolly, this is most remarkable,” 
Lute began reprovingly. 

But to her surprise the mare threw her 
head down, arched her back as she went 
up in the air and, returning, struck the 
ground stiff-lezged and bunched. 

“A genuine buck!’ Chris called 
and the next moment the mare was rising 
under him in a second buck. 

Lute looked on, astounded at the un- 
precedented conduct of her mare, and 
admiring her lover’s horsemanship. He 
was quite cool, and was himself evidently 
enjoying the performance. Again and 
again, half a dozen times, Dolly arched 
into the air and _ struck, stiffly 
Then she threw her head 


out, 


herself 
bunched. 


straight up and rose on her hind legs, 
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pivoting about and striking with her fore 
feet. Lute whirled the horse she was 
riding into safety, and as she did so caught 
a glimpse of Dolly’s eyes, with the look 
in them of blind brute-madness, bulging 
until it seemed they must burst from her 
head. The faint pink in the whites of the 
eves was gone, replaced by a white that 
was like dull marble and that yet flashed 
as from some inner fire 

A faint cry of feat 
instant of utterance, slipped past Lute’s 
lips. One hind leg of the mare seemed to 
collapse under her, and for a moment 
the whole quivering body, upreared and 
perpendicular, swayed back and _ forth, 
and there was uncertainty as to whether 
it would fall forward or backward. The 
man, half slipping sidewise from the saddle, 
to fall clear if the mare toppled backward, 
threw his weight to the front and alongside 
her neck. This overcame the dangerous 
teetering balance, and the mare struck the 


suppressed in the 


ground on her feet again. 

But there was no let-up. Dolly straight- 
ened out so that the line of the face was 
almost a continuation of the line of the 
stretched neck; this position enabled her 
to master the bit, which she did by bolting 
straight ahead down the road. 

For the first time Lute became really 
frightened. She spurred Washoe Ban in 
pursuit, but he could not hold his own 
with the mad mare, and dropped gradually 
behind. Lute saw Dolly check and rear in 
the air again, and caught up just as the 
mare made a_ second bolt. As _ Dolly 
dashed around a bend, she stopped sud- 
denly, stifi-legged, and Lute saw her lover 
torn out of the saddle, his thigh-grip broken 
by the sudden jerk. Though he had lost 
his seat, he had not been thrown, and as 
the mare dashed on Lute saw him clinging 
to the side of the mare, a hand in her mane 
and a leg across the saddle. With a quick 
effort he regained his seat and proceeded to 
fight with the mare for control. 

But Dolly swerved from the road and 
dashed down a grassy slope yellowed with 
innumerable Mariposa lilies. An old fence 
at the bottom was no obstacle; she burst 
through as though it were filmy spider web 
and disappeared in the underbrush. Lute 
followed unhesitatingly, putting Ban 
through the gap in the fence and plunging 
on into the thicket. She lay along his 
neck closely, to escape the ripping and 



























DOLLY, UPREARED, WITH DISTENDED NOSTRILS AND WILD EYES, WAS PAWING THE AIR 
MADLY WITH HER FORE LEGS 
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tearing of the trees and vines. She felt 
the horse drop down through leafy branches 
and into the cool gravel of a stream’s 
bottom. From ahead came a splashing 
of water, and she caught a glimpse of Dolly 
dashing up the small bank and into a 
clump of scrub oaks, against the trunks 
of which she was trying to scrape off her 
rider. 

Lute almost caught up among the trees, 
but was hopelessly outdistanced on the 
fallow field adjoining, across which the 
mare tore with a fine disregard for heavy 
ground and gopher holes. When she 
turned at a sharp angle into the thicket 
land beyond, Lute took the long diagonal, 
skirted the thicket, and reined in Ban at 
the other side. She had arrived first. 
From within the thicket she could hear a 
tremendous crashing of brush and branches. 
Then the mare burst through and into the 
open, falling to her knees, exhausted, on 
the soft earth. She arose and staggered 
forward, then came limply to a halt. She 
was in a lather-sweat of fear, and stood 
trembling pitiably. 

Chris was still on her back. His shirt 
was in ribbons, the backs of his hands were 
bruised and lacerated, while his face was 
streaming with blood from a gash near 
the temple. Lute had controlled herself 
well, but now she was aware of a quick 
nausea and a trembling of weakness. 

“Chris!’? she said, so softly that it was 
almost a whisper; then “Thank God!” 

“Oh, I’m all right,’ he cried to her, 
putting into his voice all the heartiness he 
could command, which was not much, for he 
had himself been under no mean nervous 
strain. He showed the reaction he was 
undergoing, when he swung down out of 
the saddle. He began with a_ brave 
muscular display as he lifted his leg over, 
but ended, on his feet, leaning against the 
limp Dolly for support. Lute flashed out 
of her saddle, and her arms were about 
him in an embrace of thankfulness. 

“T know where there is a spring,” 
said, a moment later. 

They left the horses standing untethered, 
and she led her lover to where crystal water 
bubbled from out the base of the mountain. 

“What was that you said about Dolly’s 
never cutting up?’’ he asked, when the 
blood had been stanched and his nerves 


she 


and pulse beats were at normal again. 
“T am 


stunned,’”’? Lute answered; “I 
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cannot understand it. She never did any- 
thing like it in all her life. Why, she is a 
child’s horse. I was only a little girl when 
I first rode her, and to this day——”’ 

“Well, this day she was everything but 
a child’s horse,” Chris broke in. “She 
was a devil. She tried to scrape me off 
against the trees, and to batter my brains 
out against the limbs. And did you see 
those bucks ?” : 

Lute nodded. 

“Regular bucking-broncho proposition.” 

“But what should she know about 
bucking?” Lute demanded. “She was 
never known to buck—never.”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. “Some 
forgotten instinct, perhaps, long-lapsed 
and come to life again.” 

The girl rose to her feet determinedly. 

“Tm going to find out,’ she said. 

They went back to the horses, where 
they subjected Dolly to a rigid examination 
that disclosed nothing. Hoofs, legs, bit, 
mouth, bedy—everything was as it should be. 
The saddle and saddlecloth were innocent 
of burr or sticker; the back was smooth 
and unbroken. They searched for sign of 
snake bite and sting of fly or insect, but 
found nothing. 

“Whatever it was, it was subjective, 
that much is certain,” Chris said. 

“Obsession,” Lute suggested. 

They laughed together at the idea, for 
both were twentieth-century products, 
healthy minded and normal, with souls that 
delighted in the butterfly-chase of ideals, 
but that halted before the brink where 
superstition begins. 

“An evil spirit,” 
what evil have I done that I 
so punished ?” 

“You think too much of yourself, sir,’ 
she rejoined. “It is mcre likely some 
evil, I don’t know what, that Dolly has 
done. You were a mere accident. | 
might have been on her back at the time, 
or Aunt Mildred, or anybody.” 

As she talked she hold of the 
saddle girth and started to loosen it. 

“What are you doing ?” Chris demanded. 

“I’m going to ride Dolly in.” 

“No, you’re not,” he announced. “It 
would be bad discipline. After what has 
happened I am simply compelled to ride 
her in myself.” 

But it was a very weak and very sick 
mare he rode, stumbling and_ halting, 


Chris laughed; “but 
should be 


took 











afflicted with nervous jerks and recurring 
muscular spasms—the aftermath of a tre- 
mendous excitement. 

“T feel like a book of verse and a ham- 
mock, after all that has happened,” Lute 
said, as they rode into camp. 

It was a summer camp of city-tired 
people, pitched in a grove of towering 
redwoods through whose lofty boughs the 
sunshine trickled down, broken and sub- 
dued to soft light and cool shadow. Apart 
from the main camp were the kitchen and 
the servants’ tents; and.midway between 
was the great dining-hall, walled by the 
living redwood columns, where fresh whis- 
pers of air were always to be found, and where 
no canopy was needed to keep the sun away. 

“Poor Dolly, she is really sick,” Lute 
said that evening, when they had returned 
from a last look at the mare. “But you 
weren’t hurt, Chris, and that’s enough 
for one small woman to be thankful for. I 
thought I knew, but I really did not know 
till to-day how much you mean to me.” 

“My thoughts were of you,” Chris 
answered, and felt the responsive pressure 
of the hand that rested on his arm. 

She turned her face up to his and met his 
lips. 

“Good night,” she said. 

“Dear Lute, dear Lute,” he 
her with his voice as she moved away among 
the shadows. 


caressed 


““Who’s going for the mail?’ called a 
woman’s voice through the trees. 

Lute closed the book from which they 
had been reading, and sighed. 

‘““We weren’t going to ride to-day,” she 
said. 

“Let me go,” Chris proposed; “you stay 
here. Dll be down and back in no time.” 

She shook her head. 

“Who’s going for the mail?” the voice 
insisted. 

““Where’s Martin?” 
her voice in answer. 

‘I don’t know,” came the voice. “I 
think Robert took him along somewhere 
horse-buying, or fishing, or I don’t know 


Lute called, lifting 


what. There’s really nobody left but 
Chris and you. Besides, it will give you 
an appetite -for dinner. You’ve been 
lounging in the hammock all day. And 
Robert must have his newspaper.” 

“All right, aunty, we’re starting,” Lute 


called back, getting out of the hammock. 


Planchette 


(To be continued.) 
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A few minutes later, in riding-clothes, 
they were saddling the horses. ‘They rode 
out onto the county road, where blazed 
the afternoon sun, and turned toward 
Glen Ellen. The little town slept in the 
sun, and the somnolent storekeeper and 
postmaster scarcely kept his eyes open long 
enough to make up the packet cf letters 
and newspapers. 

An hour later Lute and Chris turned 
aside from the road and dipped along a 
cowpath down the high bank to water the 
horses before going into camp. 

“Dolly looks as though she’d forgotten 
all about yesterday,” Chris said, as they 
sat their horses knee-deep in the rushing 
water. ‘‘ Look at her.” 

The mare had raised her head, and 
cocked her ears at the rustling of a quail in 
the thicket. Chris leaned over and rubbed 
around her ears. Her enjoyment was evi- 
dent, and she drooped her head over 
against the shoulder of his own horse. 

“Like a kitten,” was Lute’s comment. 

“Vet I shall I wholly to 


never be able j 
trust her again,” ‘Not after 


Chris said. 
yesterday’s mad freak.”’ 

“T have a feeling myself that you are 
safer on Ban,’ Lute laughed. “It is 
strange. My trust in Dolly is as implicit 
as ever. I feel confident so far as I am 
concerned, but I should never care to see 
you on her back again. Now with Ban, my 
faith is still unshaken.”’ 

‘‘T feel the Chris laughed 
back. ‘*Ban could never possibly betray 
me.”’ 

They turned their horses out of the 
stream. Dolly stopped to brush a fly from 
her knee with her nose, and Ban urged 
past into the narrow way of the path. The 
space was too restricted to make him re- 
turn, save with much trouble, and Chris 
allowed him to go on. Lute, riding be- 
hind, dwelt with her eyes upon her lover’s 
back, pleasuring in the lines of the bare 
neck and the sweep out to the muscular 
shoulders. 

Suddenly she reined in her horse. There 
was nothing else for her to do but look, so 
brief was the duration of the happening. 
Beneath and above was the almost perpen- 
dicular bank. The path itself was barely 
wide enough for footing; yet Washoe Ban, 
whirling and rearing at the same time, 
toppled for a moment in the air and fell 
backward off the path. 


same way,” 
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OMAN’S attire, in all coun- 
tries and in every age, has 
almost always enhanced her 
grace and_ increased her 
beauty, even when the most 
tyrannical of fashions over- 
loaded and distorted her 
supple curves and sinuous 
lines. A miracle of will, 
the fateful power, so to 


speak, born of her steady resolve to be 
beautiful still, enabled her to retain her 


seductive charm in spite of the most ex- 


aggerated forms of dress and the most 
unreasonable deformation of her outlines. 
It is useful, then, to make some inven- 


tory of the fashions of olden times; also 


interesting to compose delic ately 
handled monographs of the subjects used 
in beauty’s service. All things concerning 
woman and her beauty should be precious 
to us, for every detail of her costume will 
take on some exquisite and fascinating 
meaning, so many subjects for a love poem 

her glove, her fan, her muff, her jewels, 
her veil, her lace, her expressive shoe, her 
perfumed linen, her befrilled sunshade, her 
bewitching hat. Who could think of all 
these, unmoved? Who could fail to feel 
some interest in the historical 
philosophy, inspired by Woman, her arms 
and her attire? Is not a passing reference 
to these, touched in with a dainty, delicate 
knowledge, better than hours wasted on a 


it is 


ideas of 
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heavy study of the various coats of mail 
and battle-axes, or the helmets of the ancient 
heroes, or even of antique furniture ? 

May it please you, Ladies, at all events, 
to let me think so, and to present myself 
before you as the humble historian of all 
the warlike attributes employed by you 
on the one battlefield for which you were 
created, the lists whereon, for humanity’s 
great good, those two natural enemies, 
man and woman, pursue the exquisite 
hostilities which perpetuate life instead of 
dealing death. 


First and foremost let us speak of the 
fan, the true scepter of Her Highness, 
Woman. This seems a necessity, a cour- 
tesy, a tribute to our own logic and reason. 
Can any coquette own a more convenient 
plaything, a more expressive toy, a magic 
wand that better reveals the hidden feei- 
ings, a weapon better adapted to defend 
her against amorous enterprise, a mobile 
screen more swift to mask the sudden blush 
of offended modesty, a pendulum that sways 
more eloquently to the rhythm of music, a 
more convenient shelter to encourage con- 
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fidence? Whether the woman who wields 
it be inquisitive, nervous, capricious, indis- 
creet, ironic, spiteful, passionate or languid, 
caressing or sad, feline or haughty, the fan 
expresses her every state of mind, her 
anxieties, her vanities, her weaknesses. 

The fan holds an important place in the 
history of art, poetry, literature, and the 
drama; and also in the industries and arts 
connected with mother-of-pearl, ivory, the 
precious metals, feathers, lace, and painting 
on vellum, silk and paper. 

The origin of this implement, as useful 
as it is ornamental, is lost in the mists of 
time, although the Asiatics of the earliest 
ages appear to have been the first to em- 
ploy it. 

The site of the first paradise is supposed 
to have been in the East. It seems natural 
that there the primitive fan, or fly-chaser, 
should have had its earliest existence. 
In India, the ancient cradle of the human 
race, this fan was first made of the leaves 
of the lotus, banana, sea reed and palm. 
Its Hindustani name, Pank-Ha, has en- 
dured, and descriptions of it are not infre- 
quently found in the Sanskrit poets, and 

especially in the ‘ Mahabarata.” 
Hearken to this pretty legend: 
“The daughter of King Nila was 
so fair that she made the sun look 
pale. Her father, desiring to pro- 
pitiate the gods and so increase his 
own prosperity, had set this young 
beauty apart to devote her whole 
care to fanning the sacred fire within 
the temple. But the sacred fire, 
instead of burning all the brighter 
under her waving fan, languished 
for love of the virgin, who should 
have fed it with her breath and kept 
it burning with her passionate sighs.” 
The royal Buddhist priests of the 
kingdom of Siam still use the fla- 
bellum. An ancient Chinese poet 
ascribes the invention of the fan in 
his country to the epoch of the Em 
peror Wu-Wang, who founded the 
dynasty of Tchéu. Another author, 
Thu-Fu, who lived under the Thang 
dynasty, speaks of it in his * Au 
tumn Song.” “TI see,” says he in 
this fine poem, “fans of pheasant 
feathers waving like floating clouds.” 
A whole volume, analytic, anec- 
dotal, artistic, or picturesque, might 
easily be written on the rédle and 
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history of the fan in 
China and Japan. The 
legends, the romances, 
even the drama of the 
two countries, might all 
be laid under contri- 
bution, and we should 
there discover the heavy 
chased-iron fan, which 
figured in the romantic 
chivalry of the Japan- 
ese, much after the fash- 
ion of Roland’s Duran- 
dal, in the heroic days 
of Charlemagne. 

In the Egyptian cos- 
mogony, Spire- 
Blondel, in his “ History 
of Fans,” “the flabel- 
lum was the emblem of 
happiness and heavenly 
rest.” Thus we readily 
understand why, in rep- 
resentations of triumph, 
or even of death, char- 
iots and palanquins are 
adorned with f 


Says 


fans or 
blossom-laden boughs. 

Many monuments reveal the form and 
ornamentation of these flabella. In 
wall painting at B- :i-Hassan, a figure of a 
woman, standing, waves a square fan be- 
hind a harpist. The frescoes of the palace 
of Medinet-Abu at Thebes show us Pha- 
raoh Rameses III, called “The Great,’ 
framed in an elegant design of semicircular 
fans, brilliantly colored. 

Among the Assyrians, Medes and Per 
sians, the fan takes a thousand shapes, 
mostly curved, and the handling of these 
implements for creating cool breezes seems 
to have been confided to household slaves. 

It is admitted nowadays that the use of 
the fan was transmitted to the Assyrians 
through the Phoenicians and Phrygians, 
who added slight modifications of their 
own. The leaf of the nymphza, or water 
lily, to be seen in the hands of certain 
Tanagra statuettes, was, as a matter of 
fact, the fan of the antique dancers and 
courtesans. 

On the pottery of Corinth and Mitylene, 
other types of fans are to be seen. These 
are less clearly defined, and seem to have 
been made from the branches of the myrtle, 
acacia or Oriental plane. Fans of more 
material, and birds’ 


precious even of 
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feathers, also existed, without 

Does not Euripides, in one of his passage 
touching Helen of Troy, relate how that 
famous beauty, when she suffered from 
the summer heat, during the siege of Troy, 
knew how her cheeks, fresh and 
velvety as a ripe peach, by the use of a 
All the 
references to 
indis- 


to cool 


peacoe k’s tail arranged fanwise ? 
Greek poets make constant 
this zephyr - bearing instrument, 
pensable to the Athenian coquette. 

In ancient Rome, too, the flabellum saw 
its days of glory, and was associated with 
all festivals, public and private. It tri 
umphed in the hands that wielded it, on 
the public promenade, on the Appian Way, 
at the hours of the toilet and the bath, and 
also at meals. 

A display of erudition on this subject 
would be an y matter. The difficulty 
is to know where to stop and what quo- 
tations to omit. On such a subject our 
investigations might embrace the whole 
world and the entire history of civilization. 
But it was left to the woman of modern 
times to create, so to speak, what consti- 
tutes, to my mind, the supreme charm of 
the fan; that is to say, the art of using it, 
of unfolding and of closing it, with a 


easy 
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coquetry and an expressiveness of gesture 
unknown to the ancient beauties of Greece 
and Rome. 

We are forced, nowadays, to race through 
history like an automobile at full speed, 
lest we should weary the reader’s attention. 
Dilatoriness is no longer permitted, and 
even the learned are fain to cover the 
ground at the rate more adapted to sports- 
men. Let us then turn without delay to 
the centuries of our contemporaries, to 
the period when woman, Queen of Fashion, 
of Wit, and of Hearts, is seen wielding her 
fan even as a monarch wields his scepter. 

We might make a hasty raid into past 
times and rediscover the sacred flabellum 
of the Middle Ages, that mysterious instru- 
ment of religious rites, the symbol of con- 
tinence in the shade of the holy sanctu- 
aries! 

There was the profane fan, too, the 
“esmouschouer,” woven in ivory and silk, 
or rice-straw, in the shape of screens, and 
used by noble chatelaines whose locks were 
crowned with the “hennin’’—a very high 
cap. The fan was then called “ esventado,’ 
or “eventoir.” Rabelais mentions such 
in his “ Pantagruel.” 

In the sixteenth century, if we could 
slacken our forced march, we might give 
an idea of the vogue attained by the feather 
fan, or those in the shape of crows’ feei, 
called “ferrare,” of which Italy set the 
fashion at Catherine de Medici’s French 
court. We should recall the famous pic- 
tures of the great masters, the weather- 
cock hand-screen, to be seen in the hands 
of Titian’s wife, and the “albanico de 
novia,” or “fan of the betrothed,” which 

o frequently appears in the work of the 
Veneti in and Umbrian painters. 

And how about England, where, under 
Henry VIII and Elizabeth, this purveyor 
of “zephyrs’? was welcomed by all the 
noble dames? In the “Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” Shakespeare clearly indicates, 
in the dialogue between Falstaff and Pistol, 
what great value these instruments might 
attain, made, as they were at that time, 
of gold, silver and precious stones, most 


tempting to the cupidity of pickpockets: 
And when Mistress Bridget lost the handle 
of her fan, I took’t upon mine honor thou 
hadst it not.” 
Let us, like modern chauffeurs of the 
automobile of learning, hurry after this 
little, dainty, cooling apparatus, as it has 


existed everywhere (since the seventeenth 
century), in every country, used by every 
race, with its own individual forms, its 
sticks, its folds and its ingenious mountings. 
Everywhere we see it flutter round the 
bosom like some huge butterfly over a bank 
of perfumed flowers. 

The “ Précieuses Ridicules,”’ Bélise, Ar- 
mande and Philaminthe, so’ cruelly ridi- 
culed by Moliére in his pitiless comedy, 
used fans under the name of “ zephyrs,’ 
and to their approving cadence the beaux 
esprits of the Hotel de Rambouillet owed 
more than one success. Madame de 
Maintenon, wife of Louis XIV, alone pos- 
sessed sufficient appearance of religion 
and apparent piety to restore the “ zephyr,” 
which had trodden far on the path of 
gallant intrigue, to its proper dignity at 
court, and for a long time the fashion- 
able fans of Versailles were less glittering 
and more subducd. The Jansenist spirit 
touched even these. 

But revenge came soon. The eighteenth 
century saw the fan delivered from bondage 
and free like an uncaged butterfly to roam 
and flutter at its own sweet will. 

At the Regent’s court, at that of Louis 
XV, not a little marquis or gay abbé or 
exquisite fop but waved a fan. Men and 
women of fashion all fanned themselves, 
punctuated their remarks and timed their 
phrases to the rhythmic beats. All the 
engravings and poems of the time show us 
the fan triumphant in the perfumed hands 
of idle, laughing couples. Under date of 
October, 1730, the “ Mercure de France’’ 
(first newspaper established in France ) 
publishes the following paragraph: 

“Fans of considerable value are still 
so excessively large that some small per- 
sons’ figures are only twice the height of 
their fan, a fact which should awe the 
young and too sportive cavaliers.” In 
boudoirs, at court, at church, at the theater, 
light and charming fans made of wood, 
gold, lacquer, ivory and ebony, and signed 
by the most famous painters and artists 

Watteau, Boucher, Moreau, Lancret, 
or Fragonard, Eisen, Gravelot—fluttered 


round every gathering, true image of the, 


spirit, frivolous and dainty, of that seduc- 
tive period. 

In England, at about the same time, 
Chesterfield, the friend of Montesquieu 
and author cf the delightful “ Letters’ to 
his son, said, “ You may flatter a lady upon 














FAN OF THE 
her superior taste in the choice of her fan, 
and this compliment, you may 
will be very precious to her, and will prob- 

ably render her favorable to you.” 

Marie Antoinette’s fan, of rare and deli 
cate workmanship, and set with jewels 
was stolen on the tenth of 
year of the Great Revolution by the 
lace. Then came the Revolutionary 
with symbols of equality, Phrygian 
lictor fasces and such mottoes as “ Freedom 
or Death.” The pagan often 
figured as emblem* on the fans of this wild 
epoch. Under the Directory and the Con- 
sulate, Mesdames De Beauharnais, Tallien 
and Récamier used fans of incomparable 
lightness. The military fan of the First 
Empire, with the Duchess of Abrantés 
and the Princess Pauline Bonaparte, soon 

| replaced the little beaded and spangled 


be sure, 


popu 
fans, 


caps, 


goddesses 


fans, called “imperceptibles,” carried by 
the “ merveilleuses.”’ 


Clasped once more as a scepter of beauty 
in the hands of pretty women, the fan for 
lovers and_ betrothed couples again ex 


pressed the complicated signals of a mys 


terious language. Lady Morgan, once 
Miss Owenson, in her work on France, 


written in 1820, has thus carefully depicted 
it. In London, as in Paris, this precious 
feminine adjunct, 
the Spanish Dolores stirred the admiration 
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which in the hands of 


LOUIS 


of Benjamin Disraeli himself, won its 
great triumphs. It was in London, in 
fact, at the South Kensington Museum, 


and on the initiative of the late 
Victoria, that the largest and 
plete exhibition of fans 
opened in May, 1870. Four hundred and 
thirteen original models of fans, almost all 
of the greatest richness, were here brought 
togethe r and plac ed under elass cases. 


(Queen 
most com- 


ever seen Wa 


The ladies of English society paid the 


delightful of 


highest honors to this most 
all feminine adornments. The collections 
of the Countess of Paris, the Empress 


Isabella of Spain, the 
Tsarevna of Russia, Princess Christian of 
Great Britain, the Marchioness of Gallifet, 
Baroness James Rothschild, the Viscountess 
Aguado, Cte... all to be 
mired. Some of these precious objects 
had been painted by the greatest artists 
on silk and vellum, and mounted with the 
most exquisite taste. Among them 
masterpieces by Watteau, Fragonard, Fran- 
cois Boucher, Stella, Lancret, Moreau le 
Jeune, Reynolds, Constable, Rosa Bonheur, 
Gavarni, Eugene Lami, and many other 
great masters of the brush, who were not 


Eugénie, Queen 
seen and ad- 


were 


were 


too proud to compose a graceful allegory 
for the half-moon of the fan, 
had desired the glory of possessing a proof 
of their talent. 


whose owner 
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If we were to sing every artistic theme in- 
spired by this dainty trifle, whose graceful 
sway cools the heat of summer and the 
temperature of social gatherings and play- 
houses overburdened with humanity, we 
should have to write more than one volume. 
Mother-of-pearl, tortoise-shell, ivory, art 
of every kind, design in all its forms, 
industry of every sort, have all contributed 
to immortalize the fan. The poets have 
given their stanzas, poems and _ sonnets, 
verse and song. How many madrigals 
have been written on the parchment 
“zephyrs”’ of the eighteenth century, the 
century of the adoration of the fair sex? 
Is it not an American fashion at the con- 
clusion of fashionable dinners to write the 
autograph on the sticks of the fan en 
souvenir? 

To tell all the fan suggests, to nar- 
rate its history and its significance, would 
fill a ponderous tome quite out of pro- 
portion to this distiller of breezes, this 
agitator of the atmosphere, whose language 
is a summing up of all that is lightest, an 
expression of all the emptiness and vanity 
of human gesture—a little whirr, a har- 
monious rhythm, an ethereal breath, ex- 
quisite and fleeting, a flash of beauty and 
of joy, that floats past on the gentlest wave. 

But let us cast a passing glance on Spain, 
the true home of the fan, the country 
of serenades, of escopeteros, gitanos and 
lovely sefioras. In Spain it is that we find 
the famous ‘“ manejo de abanico”’ so readily 
learned by all the ladies of Christendom. 
The play of the fan is called “abanicar”’ 
and the play of the eyes is called “ojear”’ 
and the two must go together, for the one 
completes the other. A coquettish stroke 
of the fan and a flashing glance gave us 
the Spanish proverb: Ojos que no veen, 
corazon que no quebra. 

A fanless woman is an unknown thing 
in that happy land. The sefora takes her 
fan everywhere, even to church, where you 
will see groups of women on their knees 
praying to God and fanning themselves 
vigorously. The real way of handling the 
fan is an art. totally unknown outside the 
country of the Cid and of Carmen. The 
Spaniards excel in it. The fan opens, 
shuts and turns in their fingers with the 
ability of a prestidigitator. This opening 
and shutting produces a little whirring 
sound which, repeated more than a thou- 
sand times in every minute, floats like a 


low note across the medley of confused 
sounds on the public promenades. 

In “Contarini Fleming,’’? Benjamin Dis- 
raeli has given us some pretty little glimpses 
of the Spanish fan. 

‘“A Spanish lady,” he writes, “would 
embarrass with her fan a whole troop of 
cavaliers. Sometimes she unfolds it with 
the pompous slowness and the conscious 
elegance of the bird of paradise. Some- 
times she agitates it with a morbid non- 
chalance or an attractive vivacity. Some- 
times the fan closes with a sigh which 
resembles the fluttering of the wings of 
a bird and causes one to shiver. Psst! 
In the midst of your confusion, Dolores’ 
fan touches your elbow; you turn to listen, 
and Catalena’s fan strikes your back. 
Magic instruments! In this country they 
speak a language of their own. The flirt 
needs only this delicate jewel to express 
the most subtle thought or the most reason- 
able demand.” 

In the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, if we may trust the “Spectator,” an 
English lady established an academy 
in London to teach young ladies the art 
of using the fan. The action was divided 
into six movements. This curious battalion 
in petticoats drilled twice a day. The 
following was the order of command: 


Take up fans—unfurl fans—discharge fans— 
put down fans—take up fans again—wave fans. 


The waving of the fans was, so we are 
told, the culminating point of the drill 
and the most difficult item of the fan- 
riflewomen’s performance. The _ colonel- 
instructress, who led the drill with a large 
Marlborough fan, had composed a small 
and very concise treatise for her pupils, in- 
to the pages of which she had concentrated 
the whole of Ovid’s “Art of Love.” It 
was entitled “The Passion of the Fan,”’ 
and tended to the transformation of these 
harmless instruments of coquetry into the 
most dangerous weapons of the battle of 
love. 

But the art of handling a fan cannot be 
taught. It is born in woman, like her slight- 
est captivating gesture, like her childish 
caresses, her manner of speaking, her 
glance, her walk, her grace. In_ the 
arsenal wherein the arms of feminine 
coquetry are stored, woman _ naturally 
takes up her fan and knows how to use 











it just as, when a child, she knew how to 
play the fine lady with her dolls. She 
knows instinctively that all the intrigue of 
love, all the finesse, all the graces of her 
“ves” or “no,’’ every inflection of her 
sigh, are hidden in the folds of her fen. 
She realizes that behind this fragile ram- 
part she can study her enemy; that by 
partially unmasking, will provide 
herself with a murderous loophole; and 


she 


rHE 


LIGHT FAN USED DURING 
that later on, under the unfolded fan, she 
will permit herself furtive avowals and 
receive delicate hints that will go straight 
to her heart. 

Above’ all things, the fan is an adjunct 
to the feminine toilet, an excuse for grace- 
ful gestures on the pretext of cooling the 
air by stirring it. This waving screen 
in turn, to mask what 
not wish to show, and to unveil what there 
is no desire to hide. 

Not only would the history of the fan 
fill several large volumes, but the mere bib 
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liography of literary works, critical, anec- 
dotal, artistic, of the poetry and the drama, 
and the essays it has inspired, would in- 
volve thousands of articles and an extraor- 
dinary nomenclature. From the Chinese 
annals and the Hindu texts down to the 
antiquities of Herculaneum, from the Italian 
comedies of Goldoni down to John Gay’s 
“Poem of the Fan” published in 1750, 


quotations would be so abundant that no 


r 4 
; r 
is 
)IRECTORY AND FIRST EMPIRE 
one book would be sufficient to ‘contain 
them. 
One may well wonder whether the fan 
has not touched its utmost limit. The 


future does not seem to promise it the 
splendid vogue it enjoved in days now 
past. An hour when the 
“zephyr” will come to us from all parts, 
and man will be cooled by huge screw-fans 
moved by machinery. Modern invention 
is modifying the exquisite shape of these 
mammoth butterflies. It feared 
that revolution near at soon 


seems near 


to be 


is 


a hand will 
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lay the fan by other dead, 


amidst the 
weapons: already cast aside by the fair 
sex. The disappearance of this scepter 
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shall lose many a lovely gesture and atti- 
tude of adorable coquetry. Almost one 
would think that with the fan something 





of woman’s grace will be a sad event. of the nature of love, the eternal, must 
Nothing will ever replace it. With it we fade away. 
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Conscience 
BY FRANCESCA DI MARIA PALMER 
No rigid faith nor worded creed have I, 
Yet if in tragic majesty the sun appear, 
My soul uplifts as if to reach the sky. 
No sacred hymn nor chanted psalm know I, 
Yet it a bird but linger near to trill its song, 
My pagan heart upleaps as if to fly. | 
+ . . . . | 
No guide save something deep within have I, | 


Yet ane or where my path may trend lite holds no fear— 
My guide leads straight to summits heaven high. 





ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON IN THE BEDROOM OF HIS COTTAGE, WAIKIKI BEACH—FROM AN UNPUB- 
LISHED PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN ABOUT THE TIME OF THE WRITING OF THE WISHING-LAND POEM 


A Stevenson Discovery 


HE following hitherto unpublished verses were written by Robert Louis 
Stevenson during his stay at Waikiki Beach, near Honolulu, in 1889. 
He reached Hawaii early in January on his first cruise among the 
Eastern Pacific Islands, and remained there until summer, when he left 
for Samoa, his future home. His friend, Mrs. Caroline Bush, of Honolulu, came 
to Waikiki on the second of March, for a short visit, occupying a house adjoining 
Stevenson’s cottage. The following day was the anniversary of her birth, and in the 
morning she found lying on the table in the lanai (large summer parlor) a small pam- 
phlet tied with crimson ribbon. On the cover was the typewritten inscription, “ Caro- 
line Bush, March ard, 1889.” Mr. Stevenson had written the poem the previous 


evening, and coming over before the household was up, had quietly left it in the lanai. 
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FROM WISHING-LAND 
BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


DEAR lady, tapping at your door, 
Some little verses stand, 
And beg on this auspicious day 


To come and kiss your hand. 


Their syllables all counted right, 
Their rhymes each in its place, 


Like birthday children, at the door 


They wait to see your face. 


Rise, lady, rise and let them in: 


Fresh from the fairy shore, 
They bring you things you wish to have, 


Each in its pinafore. 


For they have been to Wishing-Land 
This morning in the dew, 

And all your dearest wishes bring— 
All granted —home to you. 


What these may be, they would not tell, 
And could not if they would; 

They take the packets sealed to you 
As trusty servants should. 


But there was one that looked like love, 
And one that smelt like health, 
And one that had a jingling sound— 
I fancy it might be wealth. 


Ah, well, they are but wishes still. 
But. lady dear, for you 
I know that all you wish is kind, 


I pray it all come true. 





MOTHER AND CHILD—HUGO BALLIN 


Trend of American Art 


With Some Notable Examples of Recent Painting 


BY LEILA 


ITH a history begun little 
| more than a century ago, 
4) American art stands to-day 
on the threshold of accom- 
plishment. The Old World, 
‘rich in treasures and tradi- 
4 tions, is looking to the New 
for the promise of the future. 
The point which must con- 
cern us most is not what we 
have done, but what we can do. 
In the pursuance of this line of inquiry 
no better testimony could be found from 
which to make deductions than that recently 
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furnished by the annual exhibitions of the 
National Academy of Design, in New York, 
and the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, in Philadelphia, both of which set 
forth representative works by the foremost 
painters of to-day, as well as examples of 
earlier periods. 

Because the National Academy of De- 
sign grants exemption from jury to its mem- 
bers’ works, its exhibitions rarely attain a 
very high standard; but for the same reason 
they are doubly significant. To discover 
the trend of American art it is necessary to 
glance backward as well as forward, to com- 
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pare abruptly past and present productions. 
No matter how highly the work of the later- 
day painters may be esteemed, or how 
greatly preferred, it should always be re- 
membered that those who came first, those 
who are old men now, were truly the 
pioneers and road builders. 

A decade ago the paintings which were 
given most homage were those which either 
told a story or gave expression to some 
grandiose effect; and of both these types 
examples were found in abundance in the 
last Academy exhibition—pictures which 
were well painted, but which depended for 
their interest solely upon their subject; 
reporters’ work done with the accuracy of 
conscientious craftsmen and the stereotyped 
excellence of a machine; facts and incidents 
exploited in paint purely from a desire 
either to entertain or to amuse. 
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That art is something more than this the 
new men seem to have discovered; for 
throwing aside the shackles of imitation, 
they have entered a broader field and be- 
come not copiers but interpreters of nature. 
They have realized the charm of line and 
color and have learned in a measure that 
technique is, after all, more a matter of tem- 
perament than of academic training. A 
decorative feeling has crept into their figure 
paintings, and poetry into their landscapes. 

Take, for example, Hugo  Ballin’s 
“ Mother and Child,” to which the Thomas 
B. Clarke prize of three hundred dollars was 
awarded. It was distinctly unconventional; 
the observer did not stop to question 
whether or not it was taken from fact or 
from fancy. It charmed without taxing the 
intellect, and yet it bore thoughtful consid- 
eration. In color it was rich, and in sugges- 


PORTRAIT—JULIAN STORY 





THE SISTERS—WILLIAM M, CHASE 


tion pleasing. The brush-work was not 
over smooth, but neither was it careless. 
The painter apparently commanded his 
medium, but was more intent upon his 
message than his vernacular. 

Or, again, take Robert Vonnoh’s por- 
trait-study, “In Costume,” of a winsome 
lady in lavender hat and gown. ‘There is 
something peculiarly charming in the grace- 
ful pose, something specially alluring in the 
well-modulated color-scheme. The decora- 
tive motive in it predominated, however. It 


was pleasant to look upon, restful to the eye, 
and gratifying to the senses; but it did not 
clamor for attention. And in the end this 
is the best kind of painting to live with. 

It is not because Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Gainsborough and Romney understood so 
well the science of painting that their works 
are esteemed, nor yet alone because they 
portrayed notable personages; but rather 
because their compositions were so rhyth- 
mical, their colors so well balanced and 
their values so nicely preserved that to the 
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eye wxsthetically sensitive they became a 
feast. It is not necessary that every paint- 
ing should be a decoration, but it is true that 
the best paintings invariably decorate. 
Excellent as were the figure paintings, 
the landscapes in New York were of greater 
importance. Passing from gallery to gallery, 


‘* A VELE GONFIE” 


it was impossible not to be impressed with 
their merit and their truth. And yet appar- 
ently no two of the many artists looked out 
upon the world with similar vision. As 
with the figure work, increased freedom in 
expression was observable. No longer did 
it seem to be true that trees, grass, a bit of 
stream and some sky went to make a pic- 
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ture; but rather impressions of light and 
air, together with harmonies of color. 
Monet and his followers keyed their 
color harmonies so high that their paintings 
gave the impression gained by looking 
through the window of a dark room into 
blazing sunlight. They lent art-seeing an 


M. MATHIAS)—JOHN S. SARGEN'I 


impetus, and by widening the boundaries 
of their field contributed to the output of the 
future. For this they are entitled to grati- 
tude. That their influence has been felt in 
our native art productions there is little 
doubt, but that it has served as leaven 
rather than a leading-string is duly demon- 
strated. 








MOTHER AND CHILD—LOUISE COX 
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THREE PORTRAITS—SERGEANT KENDALL 


America has a genius for assimilation. 
Out of the riffraff of many nations she 
makes loyal citizens; from the schools of 
the Old World she builds up an art which 
is entirely her own. 

Even better and more abundant testi- 
mony was to be found, however, in the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts’ 
exhibition, wherein over eight hundred re- 
cently painted canvases were displayed. 
This is the oldest art institution in America. 
It was founded one hundred and one years 
ago; and with the modern pictures four 
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notable paintings from its permanent col- 
lection were allowed to remain on view: 
Charles W. Peale’s full-length portrait of 
himself, Gilbert Stuart’s ‘ Washington,” 
Sully’s “Richard III,” and Neagle’s “ Pat 
Lyon the Blacksmith.” All of these were 
produced before 1827. They were capable 
works, but weakly painted, with the medium 
strongly in evidence, and neither inspired 
nor inspiring. They helped, however, to 
throw the modern portraits into prominence, 
and to emphasize with special force past 
progress and present trend. 





IN COSTUME-—ROBERT VONNOH 


a portrait of Mrs. 
Robert M. Mathias by John Singer Sar- 
gent, occupied the place of honor in the 
main gallery and was of dominant interest. 
There was a certain imperiousness in the 
technique which commanded attention, a 


“A Velé Gonfie,” 


hauteur in the handling which at the same 
time repelled and allured. It was hard to 
turn away from it. Its masterful treatment 
was as fascinating as necromancy to the ini- 
tiated, and its bold picturesqueness cast a 
spell over even the casual observer. 
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“The Sisters,” a double portrait by Will- 
iam M. Chase, was charming in color, 
broadly painted, and uncommonly pic- 
turesque; and the likeness of the Rey. Dr. 
Sparhawk Jones, by the same artist, was 
notably strong and more than skillful. 
Julian Story’s “ Portrait” of a lady, loaned 
by Walter Lippincott, Esq., was an admi- 
rable, straightforward piece of work, good 
in color, graceful in pose and carried to a 
satisfactory conclusion; while William T. 


a mingled blue and gold. Both betrayed, 
however, a sincerity of feeling and chastity 
of thought which alone would have lifted 
them above the level of merely meritorious 
productions. 

It has not been feasible to enter into de- 
tails, or even to give to individual painters 
their meed of praise. Those who have been 
mentioned have been selected as types, as 
factors, not without blemish, in a large, pro- 
gressive scheme. _—_ Our painters are, it is 
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Smedley’s likeness of his little son possessed 
a merit and charm almost unrivaled. 

The decorative motive was again strongly 
felt in Sergeant Kendall’s “Three Por- 
traits,” and in Louise Cox’s “Mother and 
Child.” The former was painted with a 
broad, dry brush. All three figures were 
clad in white, and it depended for its charm 
upon its lines and masses. The latter was 
peculiarly colorful and rich in tone, the 
mother’s gown being the hue of an Ameri- 
can Beauty rose, the tapestried background 





true, still lacking in imagination, and some- 
what in danger of preoccupation with the 
jugglery of art. But their figure paint- 
ings have certainly become more decora- 
tive, their genres artistically more signifi- 
cant. In portraiture they are develop- 
ing more character; in their landscapes 
more sentiment. Paint is less in evidence; 
thought and feeling more remarked. With 
a leaning toward the poetic, a sturdy ration- 
alism has been evolved; our art has become 
saner and more uplifting. 
13 
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What Life Means to Me 


BY EDWIN MARKHAM 


HEN a boy I often stood 


on a mountain top high 


above the Pacific, looking 
away into the interminable 
distances and wondering over 
the world and its mystery. 


4X4 I wasythen a shy lad, herd- 
ing a HSS of sheep among 


gray crags and green up- 

AW land pastures. Now after 
forty years, on my island facing the At- 
lantic, I am still looking into the vast 
fading horizons, still as of old wondering 
unsatisfied over life and its inexplicable 
meanings. The only difference between 
the boy and the man is that the man finds 
more mystery than the boy ever dreamed 
of. The boy was touched with a sense 
only of the world-mystery, while the man 
has added to that a sense of the unintelli- 
gible mystery of existence. 

I am descended from a people given to 
spiritual peering and wondering. So there 
came a day when my young soul began 
to seek anxiously for the unifying principle 
of life. I found myself in a chaos of creeds 
and doubts. My reason rejected their 
petty “schemes of salvation’? and their 
crude guesses at God. It was a glad 
moment when, after many stumblings, I 
came to see that the idea of Humanity is 
the core of religion, the core of the spiritual 
fact. It was easy then to see that Frater- 
nity in action is the holiest of all ideas—is 
the spirit of all gospels and the fulfillment 
of all revelations. These triumphant con- 
victions sponged out the old billboards of 
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religion, pasted with lifeless catchwords 
and faded labels, and swept away at one 
stroke long rows of sawdust effigies that 
had been set up to serve as signposts and 
milestones on the path of life. The “He- 
brew old clothes’ of religion, serviceable 
in their day perhaps, were carted away 
to the dust-heap; and little was left but» 
the radiant indignation of Isaiah and the 
martyr-love of Jesus. 

But enough was left to make it clear as 
light that genuine Christianity is the final 
religion, resting upon the impregnable 
rock of the humanitarian principle. I 
became a believer in the person and the 
politics of Jesus. And now I see in him 
the supreme statesman and lawgiver of na- 
tions. His words are all in the logic of 
the universe. They are the indices of the 
universal wisdom of the Father. 

My new convictions swept the old 
effigies into the dust-heap; but this did 
not deliver me into a godless universe, 
did not surrender my hopes to the clutch 
of a blind Chance, a nameless Something, 
forever mumbling Enigma. I still felt 
that there is One who watches, One who 
sorrows in our sorrows. ‘This faith cannot 
answer all the wild questions of the heart, 
but it can do something to alleviate the 
pain of failure and the pathetic uncer- 
tainty of life. We are all aware that there 
is something wild in the world—glance at 
the newspaper with its catalogue of mur- 
ders, poverties, and cruel luxuries. Still 
there is something in me that makes me 
believe that there is a Purpose striving in 
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all this tumult of nature and history. Per- 
haps life will be seen to have reason and 
symmetry when looked at from some watch- 
tower in Eternity. 

For long years I was confused as to 
man’s place in the world-order. Is he 
merely a higher animal? and does he find 
the principle of his life in the nature-pas- 
sions and carnal battles of the wilderness ? 
Is he a brother to the wolf, finding his only 
hope in the brute struggle for existence? 
Men certainly have joined in the brute 
struggle since the rise of recorded history. 
It is only from the tongue of old tradition 
that we get tidings of the ages before his- 
tory, when men lived in a wise innocence, 
moving in all their ways and works in the 
sweet and reasonable law of brotherhood. 

When man appeared upon the planet, 
the ages of animal evolution ended and the 
ages of spiritual evolution began. The 
competitive struggle among men is simply 
a part of our brute inheritance. This 
struggle must give way to something 
nobler, or man’s soul will never rise to the 
full measure of a man. Man’s spirit needs 
a ground higher than the nature-ground. 
For his deeper and dormant nature is not 
wolfish: it is brotherly. The struggle for 
his own life must give way to a struggle for 
the life of others. The survival of the 
fittest must give way to the fitting of all to 
survive. The Golden Rule must displace 
the rule of gold. Man was made for the 
adventure of love. All true morality for 
man must be based on unselfish service. 

It is to this glad spirit of the early world 
that weary men must return if they would 
find their lost paradise. With Ego as 
the god of their worship, they have heaped 
and hoarded; found all treasures but the 
one worth finding—happiness. Men have 
stormed across the planet, seeking their 
selfish pleasure, searching forever for 
something that will. ease the heart’s desire. 
Riches wrung from destitutions, palaces 
built on poverties, satieties founded on 
starvations—is this spectacle the end of 
the moving mystery of life? We were not 
called into Time to curl up in these hollow 
shells: we are here to evolve rational and 
immortal souls, and to perfect them in 
the practice of the social and heroic vir- 
tues. Man realizes himself only when he 
identifies his life with the common life. 
There is no rest for man but in fellowship— 
in the beautiful concords, sympathies, and 








services of a Comrade Kingdom. Jesus 
saw this, and came preaching the King- 
dom of Heaven, that New Order wherein 
men should love and labor and keep them- 
selves “unspotted from the world.” 

The great souls in all ages hav- moved 
under the inspiration of this divine idea. 
They have called on all men to subordi- 
nate the private self to the public self. 
In this spirit, the patriots of all lands have 
defended the national honor and built up 
the fabric of the Public Safety. In this 
spirit, Socrates drank the hemlock that he 
might not seem to betray the ideal he had 
lifted for the eyes of Athens. In this 
spirit, Gustavus Adolphus and William 
of Orange poured out their lives to make 
secure the imperiled liberties of man. In 
this spirit, Savonarola thundered against 
the social iniquities of Florence and car- 
ried to the end his dream of a Christian 
commonwealth. In this spirit, Garibaldi 
rejected the crown of a kingdom to be- 
come in that moment the king of Europe. 
In this spirit, Shelley sang the sorrows of 
the toilers through the melodious _ pas- 
sion of his Prometheus. In this spirit, 
Mazzini pressed on with heroic hope 
through his long, lonely, and stormy 
apostolate. In this spirit, our Lincoln 
held the duties of his public service sacred 
as the worship at an altar. And in this 
spirit, Carlyle, “the wisest and the sad- 
dest of this group of titanic men,” came 
preaching his grim gospel, picturing the 
Pools of Erebus hidden in our social abyss, 
and calling on the Strongest and the Best 
to descend into that human deep to lift 
the burdens of the people. 

Our world, more than we ever dreamed 
of, is touched and kindled by the World 
Unseen. “The Visible becomes the bestial 
when it rests not on the Invisible.” For 
the Invisible and the Beyond are more 
real than the Actual. The Ideal brooding 
above the universe draws man ever on 
and on. It will not let him rest. It is 
forever breaking and sweeping away the 
ephemeral facts and forms in which man 
houses for a moment his eager hopes. 
Back in the ages when the monsters bat- 
tled in the teeming slime, there was some- 
thing more real than they. It was the 
ideal, the God-purpose, brooding above 
and transforming them to a nobler use and 
beauty. Above the buried acorn forever 
calls the archetypal oak. Above these 
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tribes of men now rending one another 
stands the ideal man, stirring them out 
of their easy conceit and kindling them 
with the passion for perfection. Arcturus 
and Orion are finished, but man is just 
begun. Above men is the ideal man; and 
above our poor imperfect social order, 
shines the radiant idea! of the Free State, 
fixed and forever beautitul. Human gov- 
ernments are heaving with ceaseless un- 
rest under the shaping power of this in- 
visible Presence. 

Kingdoms rise and crumble, institutions 
appear and perish, fortunes take form and 
fade. Let us not wonder, for at the heart 
of all of them is selfishness—the worm of 
death. Upon the ephemeral Is presses the 
eternal Ought. Behind this Ought presses 
the shoulder of God; and under that pres- 
sure all things change, all things rise and 
fall—fall, only to re-arise in a restless 
reaching for the Ideal. Only the Ideal 
endures. What ought to be will be—this 
is my faith. 

All the records and ruins of the past bear 
witness that whatever is cruel or false or 
selfish is ephemeral and insecure. 


Voices are crying from the dust of Tyre, 
From Karnak and the stones of Babylon— 
“We raised our pillars upon self-desire, 
And perished from the large gaze of the 
sun. 


A grandeur looked down from the pyramid, 
A glory came on Greece, a light on Rome; 
But in them all the ancient Traitor hid, 
And so they passed like momentary foam. 
There was no substance in their soaring 
hopes : 
The voice of Thebes is now a desert cry; 
A spider bars the road with filmy ropes, 
Where once the feet of Carthage thundered 
by. 
A bittern cries where once Queen Dido 
laughed; 
A thistle nods 
poured; 
A lizard lifts and listens on a shaft, 


Where once of old the Colosseum roared. 


where once the Forum 


It is a Vision waiting and aware; 
And you must draw it down, O men of 
worth— 
Draw down the New Republic held in air, 
And make for it foundations on the Earth. 


Thousands are dead to the higher 
things. Only a few perhaps ever feel a 
keen sense of justice; and fewer still ever 
feel the fire of the Social Passion, the pas- 


sion of Jesus. We are “dead,” as was 
said of old by the tentmaker of Tarsus. 
If we were alive we should be like young 
gods burning with white angers over the 
world’s wrongs. But in spite of all this, 
there are signs of the morning. Men and 
women are beginning to organize for the 
common welfare and to question the an- 
cient traditions—beginning to question 
whether it is necessary to have a world 
where the Few ride headlong on the beast 
of Greed, while the Many are forgotten 
under the trampling hoofs. There are 
vast social movements among the nations, 
all tending toward the reconstruction of 
society on the principle of Fraternity. A 
Secret Power is moving on the human 
deep. There are faint hints of the morn- 
ing. England hears a voice crying, “Sleep 
no more!’’ Germany heaves in her slum- 
ber; Russia groans in her dream. The 
world is not awake, but it is awakening! 

Men everywhere are asking, “Where 
is God?’’ They see no God, says a wise 
thinker, because they see no social provi- 
dence. Millions upon millions go down 
in squalor, disease, poverty, and misery. 
So men are asking, “Where is God?”’ 
The answer is, “God is where men find 
Him.” His providence is where men or- 
ganize providence. God is in the world 
in the raw materials of providence; in the 
primary elements of providence. But in 
the ultimate and social sense there is no 
providence. ‘There is no providence ready- 
made for men. Let men find providence 
where they found the steam engine and 
the telegraph; where they found the reaper 
and the printing-press. Let them organize 
providence in society, and the world will 
have a providence. Providence is latent: 
let us bring it forth by social effort—the 
effort that is prayer. If men would find 
safety, they must codperate with the Pur- 
pose, the God-purpose, that is brooding 
over the world. 

I cannot predict the form of the better 
social order of the future. Perhaps no 
system now proposed by imaginative 
thinkers would meet the intricate needs 
of men. Yet let no man say that the New 
Order will not descend—let him not deny 
the hope of the world. To-day does not 
know to-morrow. But it certain 
that the Power within evolution is pressing 
onward to the birth of an organic social 
people. This was the vision of Hebrew 


seems 
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bards and prophets; this was the expecta- 
tion of Christian apostles and martyrs. 
And the fire of this hope is a living force 
in the writings of John Ruskin, of Charles 
Kingsley, of Victor Hugo, of Horace Greeley, 
of Theodore Parker, of Leo Tolstoy. 

I cannot forecast the form of the future; 
but I am certain that the future will mean 
little if it does not sweep away a thousand 
of our beloved shams and shames. For 
one thing there must be an order of so- 
ciety where it will be impossible for a few 
to get money without working, while the 
many work without getting—an_ order 
where the wealth and beauty of earth will 
not be based, as now, on poverties, robberies, 
and sorrows, but rather on the common fel- 
lowship and sympathy and honor among 
devoted comrades. Some day there must 
be a civilization where the workers will 
not spread the feast of life and get 
only the leavings. No longer will the 
Few “own”? and squander the Earth 
and her riches, which, in the beginning, 
were given to be the common possession 
of the People. No longer will there be an 
awful opulence side by side with an awful 
destitution. No longer will working women 
be forced to the street to find bread; nor 
little children be ground in the mills and 
mines to make more needless dollars. In 
the great day of God that is coming we 
shall not use men to make money, but 
shall use money to make men. 

And may I not hope also that in that day 
the irrational will disappear with the 
wrong, that the hard bread-labor of the 
world will no longer be laid upon certain 
conscripted millions, but will be shared as 
the common burden of all the people? 
In our present order the people support 
a horde of rich-idlers and wasters, who get 
and get but give nothing. I need not 
spend words upon them, as such parasites 
would be impossible in any rational so- 
ciety. But among those who do the work 
of the world there is an unaccountable 
divorce between mind and muscle. Our 
host of thinkers are doing none of the 
bread-labor; our host of toilers are doing 
little or none of the thinking. Each class 
is deformed and defrauded. The toilers 


starve for want of thought; the thinkers 
starve for want of labor. 

I dream of an Arcadian time, of an age 
of reason, founded on a union of labor and 
culture. 


I want to see the poet test his 
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poem by the music of the turning wheel. 
I want to see the preacher test his theology 
by the higher criticism of the pruning- 
hook. I want to see the professor test 
his conic sections by the curves of the apple 
that his elbow has called from the ground. 
A new happiness will descend upon the 
world when the Muses sing in the mills 
and Apollo takes to the plow. 

No man can tell what life means to him 
unless he also tells what death means to 
him. If the grave is a doorless pit, then 
life grows dark with the shadow of pathetic 
uncertainties. But if death is a door 
(as I believe), then an illumination falls on 
life, lighting up the dark brink of the 
world. If we go on, surviving the grave, 
there is hope that we shall find a world 
that will set this world right, find a wisdom 
that will explain the enigma of our ex- 
istence, and somehow justify its changes 
and wild chances. For life, as I see it in 
this brief arc that has been revealed, is 
crowded with 
“Wrongs unredressed and insults unavenged 

And unavengable.” 


So death has one aspect that is benignant 
and beautiful. It may answer the heart’s 
desire; it may give what life denies. It 
may satisfy my long ambition, my ambition 
to find a social order founded on Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity; an order where 
I shall ask nothing for myself that all 
others may not have on equal terms; an 
order where there shall be a complete 
effacement of all the barriers that hinder 
the common man in the achievement of 
the common destiny; an order where there 
shall be a reverence for woman and a 
practice of the beautiful poetry of hu- 
manity. 

But the world with all its lacks and 
bounds is still a school for moral heroism. 
Life is still a stuff to try the soul upon— 
the soul that has been invited to share the 
friendships of the universe and to join the 
long adventure of Immortality. The world 
has gone wrong; yet it may be a good 
world for me, as it is one that needs me— 
and you—to make it better. Our effort to 
build and fortify the virtue of the world 
will build and fortify our own. Let there 
be songs, then, and thanksgiving for 
farth— 

Earth that is one of many goals, 
A place where God is making souls! 
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BY RICHARD WALTON TULLY 


Lllustrated 


ESTERVELT had 


It was the fault of 


nothing 


i 


I to do 
f: nA his grandfather,*who owned 
be the Harlem farm that had 
42) become six upper West Side 


34 blocks. The transformation 
had ea accomplished by 


had covered the stony aaa 
HW that the Original Wester- 
velt? s plowshare had given up in despair, 
with ten additional layers of stone. And 
so successfully had he perfected his system 
of filling these structures with human 
organisms that when he died he left West- 
ervelt the Third nothing to do—except 
watch Mr. Blossom, the agent, deposit 
money 
The Third Westervelt’s name was Fred- 
erick—“Freddy’’ to intimates—and_ this 
day at the club he had nothing to do in 
general and in particular. He took from 
his pocket a scrap of paper and studied 
it diligently, for hereditary traits are not 
to be wholly stamped out in one generation. 
He had picked it up the day before and 
carefully preserved it. It was an illustra- 
tion from some weekly journal, the face 


Z 
by 


Gibbs Mason 

of a young woman with clear, steady eyes. 
Below was the single line, “One of the 
workers——”’; but here the paper was torn. 
It was queer. The girl’s face bore every 
trace of culture, and her dress was stylish, 
yet she was “One of the workers.” Wester- 
velt gazed at the eyes for a quarter of an 
hour and then spent another going care- 
fully through the file of weeklies. 

The following Thursday, Westervelt 
started for Lakewood to enter the golf 
championships. He never got farther than 
the third round, but still he persisted each 
year. Again hereditary influences were 
trying to find expression, but of course 
“Freddy’’ knew nothing of that. The cab 
turned into Twenty-third Street toward the 
ferry. And then Westervelt shouted frantic 
orders to stop. He had caught sight of 
a face that he had seen before, and among 
other features it contained a pair of eyes 
that were clear and steady. 

She was walking eastward, and as West- 
ervelt alighted she turned into a store. 
In a second he had followed and almost 
collided with her, for she had stopped to ask 
the floorwalker a question. 

“T—I beg your pardon!” Freddy 
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stopped in confusion. “I saw your picture 
and I wanted to find out who you are, so that 
I can be properly introduced.” This last 
Freddy did not say, for all at once he real- 
ized his absurd position. She turned to 
him. His manner had been too earnest 
for her to mistake his purpose. 

“What is it?” coolly, but not unkindly. 

The imaginative genius of Westervelt 
the Second came to Freddy. “I beg your 
pardon,” he repeated, “but I am from 
the ‘Evening Chronicle.’ ” 

“The ‘Chronicle’?” She knit her brows, 
puzzled. 

“Yes.” He regained his composure and 
smiled with an air of assumption. “We 
are giving away five-dollar prizes to—to 
people. You’ve drawn one.” 

Her astonishment increased. Hereached 
for his pocketbook. She frowned. 

“Tt’s all right, miss,” said the floor- 
walker. “It’s an advertisement.” He 
waved his hand patronizingly and, as one 
who has pronounced judgment, walked 
away. 

“Your name, please ?”? Westervelt took 
out his pencil professionally. 

The girl blushed. “Really I 
want a prize.” 

“T regret,” said he, “I have no choice 
in the matter.” 

The girl laughed. “How absurd! I 
don’t want your five dollars. Give it, in- 
stead, to some poor person who needs 
2” 


“ 


don’t 


I don’t know any.” 

“What!” She was shocked. 

“T mean—I’m not allowed to change.” 

09h 7 >? 

“You could take it,’ he suggested, “and 
give it to some poor person.” 

She was pleased. “Yes, I could do that. 
But—but—my name—is that necessary ?” 

“Absolutely.” He was sure of that. 
“But I might add ‘for some one else.’ ” 

“That will do, thank you.” She an- 
swered so sweetly that he turned red up to 
his very eyes. She took the money. “ Mar- 
garet Wilson, 806 Fifth Avenue.” 

The red of Westervelt’s face slowly 
deepened as he scribbled it down. Mar- 
garet Wilson! Billy Wilson’s cousin! 

When he looked up again she was gone. 


“Tt’s no use,” said Billy Wilson; “the 
fact is, I have wanted to bring you up sev- 
eral times and she refused to meet you.” 
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Westervelt coughed. “I had no idea 
I was so disreputable.” 

“Oh,” answered Billy cheerfully, “ you’re 
the other kind of horrible example.” 

“Horrible example ?” 

“Margie’s hard to understand, you 
know. She went to college out West before 
she came on. She has ‘Ideas’ and ‘ Pur- 
poses’ and insists that everybody else 
should have them. Wants me to; but I 
haven’t. Shesays you’rea drone. You do 
nothing with your money and opportu- 
nities to uplift your unfortunate brothers. 
Instead, you are idling about, living off 
the work of others.” 


“T see,” said Westervelt. “But how 
does she know all this about me?” 
Billy hesitated, then laughed. “Every 


once in a while Margie gets after me for 
laziness and—well, I have always been 
able to show how much more of a loafer 
you are.” He laughed again. 

“Thank you,” commented Westervelt 
savagely. 

“Tt’s no use. Margie goes in for settle- 
ment work—in the slums, you know—and 
charities. She says she hasn’t any time 
for ‘barnacles on society.’ ” 

“But, Billy, there’s a good old chap,” 
said Freddy, “tell her—tell her I’d be glad 
to learn not to be a. barnacle if she will only 
teach me. ‘Tell her everything. Tell her 
I was the fake reporter, but that I did it 
because I wanted to meet her.” 

“Well,” promised Billy, “Ill do my 
best.” 

A week later, after dodging Westervelt 
successfully for an hour, Billy was cornered. 

“She says,”’ he answered, “that a gentle- 
man would never have chosen such a 
method of making a girl’s acquaintance. 
It took a day to square myself just for 
mentioning it.” 

“She said that?” asked Freddy, glumly. 

“Ves; it’s all off,’ announced Billy, 
cheerily. . 

But of course Billy did not know what 
obstacles had been overcome in the past 
by the plodding Westervelt blood when 
joined with an inventive turn of mind. 





Mr. Blossom was amazed. The mes- 
sage was peremptory; it almost took him 
back to the days of Westervelt the Second. 
He rubbed his sleeve about his silk hat 
and hurried toward the elevated station. 

“T want you to buy me a house on, say, 
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Cherry Street or some place like that,” 
said the Third Westervelt. 

Mr. Blossom looked up in alarm. 
vest in Cherry Street property!” 

“I’m not crazy,” reassured the other. 
“You get me a house, a good one, you 
understand, and fix it up right for a settle- 
ment. You can find out. Then fill it 
full of ‘unfortunate brothers.’ ” 

“Unfortunate——!” 

“Fellows down on their luck. You’ve 
seen ’em on the street with pencils and 
things—no legs, and all that. Fill the 
house with them, except one room—that’s 
for me.” 

‘Live with these men!” 

“ves. 

Mr. Blossom threw up his hands. 

“And get a housekeeper, a maid and a 
butler and a cook and a—well, fit it out- 
right, gilt sign and everything, and send the 
bills to me.’ 

‘““But——” objected Mr. Blossom, help- 
lessly. 

“You keep my uptown apartment houses 
filled with people who can pay, don’t you?” 
asked Westervelt. 

“ Yes.”? 

“Then fill this 
people who can’t.” 

And, as Mr. Blossom was accustomed 
to receive and execute Westervelt orders, 
the matter was closed. 


‘Tn- 


downtown one with 


Miss Margaret Wilson was tired. When 
one has to wade through an average of fifty 


KNIT HER BROWS, PUZZLED 

letters a day and dictate replies to each, 
one does get fatigued, even with the help 
of a secretary. And such impossible re- 
quests! This one—what was this? 

“My dear Miss Wilson,” it read, 
wish to invite you to visit our new settle- 
ment on Prince Street, lately established 
by private benefaction. We shall be at 
home every night. Yours sincerely, W. 
Frederick, Supt.” 

Margie’s face lightened. ‘“ You 
she cried triumphantly, “more are tak- 
ing up the work. Progress! Miss Root, 
progress!” 

“Then you are going ?” 

“Of course. Say that I shall be pleased 
to come Thursday night.” 

“Happy Home Settlement’? was in a 
turmoil, and of all nights—Thursday! 
“Spike’’ was on his ear. “Joe the Dog”’ 
had stolen his dessert. The result of Mr. 
'rederick’s interference was that the former 
threatened to quit. 

“T told you w’en I come,” he shrilled, 
stamping his peg leg in rage, “‘dat you had 
to be careful. W’at’s more I don’t stay 
no more for five a day, w’en I can make 
ten outen easy guys on de street.”’ 

3ut Spike——” remonstrated Freddy. 
“Spike” was his star unfortunate. 

“Seven or I quits,” announced “ Spike.” 

“Seven,” agreed Mr. Frederick. 

“What!” It was a general cry from the 
table. 

“Seven to him w’en I got a arm like 


dat!” It was “Cheesey,” and he bared a 


“we 


see!”’ 
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beautifully acid-blistered exhibition. “And 
it’s good for fifteen any day!” 

“But gentlemen——” protested Freddy. 

“Seven or we all quit.” It was “ Pencil 
Mike.” 

Mr. Frederick clinched his teeth. “T’ll 
be hanged if I do,” he said. “ Who’s doing 
this charity anyway ?” ; 

“Oh, very well,” remarked “Jimmy 
the Gun’’ loftily. 

All but one of the assembled guests 
moved slowly out of the room. “The Kid”’ 
remained. 

“Well?” asked Mr. Frederick harshly. 

“The Kid’’ came and caught his hand. 
“T no lak-a go with thaym,” he said, his 
black eyes pleading. “No letta thaym 
tak-a me! I stay-a weeth you.” 

“All right, Kid,” said Mr. Frederick. 
“Great Scott! they mustn’t go now! Quick! 
Call them back! Seven—all right! Fight 
if they want it! We’re going to have 
visitors to-night!” 

A moment later the strike of the unfor- 
tunates had been amicably settled. 


An hour afterward the doorbell rang. 
Mr. W. Frederick was nervously addressing 
the housekeeper for the tenth time. “ You’re 
sure this collar and tie make me look 
different? Remember, you show her my 
picture in the front room. If she recognizes 
it, push the button twice. If not, once.” 

Freddy stood at the head of the stairs, 
listening. He heard the voice of the 
housekeeper, then a sweeter one replying, 
and caught the words “saw your sign.” 

A long ring, Westervelt held his breath, 
but there was no second. 


“This is Mr. Frederick,’’ said the house- 
keeper. 

There was no start of recognition in the 
clear eyes. She greeted him kindly. 

Freddy joyfully showed the house. But 
as they proceeded from room to room, 
a strange look began to creep over Miss 
Wilson’s face, a look of mingled perplexity 
and amusement. 

“Couldn’t be more comfortable!’ 
Mr. Frederick. 


“No.” Margie was biting her lips in a 


> said 


curious way. 

“And they like it.” 

“You mean the neighborhood people. 
I was wondering where they are.” 

“Tn the smoking-room.”’ 
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“Smoking-room!” Margie gasped. 
“Yes; with their cigars and coffee.” 

Freddy proudly led the way and swung 
the door open. “There! Don’t they look 
comfortable ?”’ 

All at once the girl seemed to lose control 
of herself. She sat down and laughed and 
laughed, a very merry laugh. And Freddy, 
pleased at the sound, joined in. 

“Oh! Oh!” she panted, “you must 
excuse me. But it’s so funny. I thought 
there was something wrong when I saw 
that gorgeous sign; then this luxury and. 
now this!” 

“This?” repeated 
“They’re unfortunate—— 

“Professionals, everyone of them! That 
fellow with his feet on the mantel— Jimmy 
the Something ’—owns a row of houses and 
is before the courts every month. And 
the rest-——” She went off into another 
gale of laughter. Then she caught sight 
of his face, crestfallen and pained. 

“YT beg your pardon again,” she said, 
“but that isn’t the idea at al]. It’s just the 
opposite—to stamp out professional mendi- 
cancy and help those who will help them- 


, 


Freddy dubiously 


”? 


selves.’ 

“I—I haven’t had much experience,” 
said Mr. Frederick; “I did the best I 
could.” 

He was so sincere and piteous about it 
that she sobered. 

“That’s why I wanted an expert like you 
to come here—to set me right.” 

She looked at him a moment, and then 
answered contritely, ‘‘I’d be very glad to do 
that.” 

“You will!” There was a note of joy that 
alarmed her. ‘“ You’ll come often?” 

“Yes,” she said; “because—because 
it’s a pity that so much money should be 
wasted to injure instead of help the cause.” 

“ Anything you say.” 

“Those ‘unfortunates’ should go.” 

“Watch me,” said Mr. Frederick, rising. 
“Here, you fellows, all of you, you’re dis- 
charged! Get out!” 

“What!” 

“*“But——” 

“Get out! 
the morning.” 

The assembled “brothers’’ departed, 
with the one exception again. He came 


Call on Mr. Blossom in 


and fell on his knees at their feet. It was 
“The Kid.” 
“No mak-a me go,” he pleaded. “ You 









‘THERE! DON’T THEY LOOK COMFORTABLE?” 


say mak-a me musish. No mak-a me 
go. 
Mr. Frederick was troubled. 
ry, Kid; but she says all.” 
But Margie was bending and looking 
into the boy’s dark eyes. “No,” she said 


softly, “there’s material here.” 


“Tm sor- 


Affairs were going swimmingly at the 
Neighborhood House: Mothers’ classes 
Wednesdays and Saturdays; gymnasium 
for the children Tuesdays and Fridays; 
socials Mondays and Thursdays — with 
dancing in the street on fine nights. 

And Margie, as she dressed for Mrs. 
Hunt’s dinner, found herself wondering 
why she went there so often when she had 
heavier cares elsewhere. But there was 
something so pathetically helpless about 
Mr. Frederick. And what did he mean 
last night by saying that he had a confession 
to make? What was that confession? 
And why did she feel so strange when she 
thought of the way he said it? It bothered 
her all the way to Mrs. Hunt’s. After all, 
if he was poor, he was a splendid fellow, 
and if he asked her—— 

At Mrs. Hunt’s she was allowed no time 
for further conjectures. Her hostess bus- 
tled up, leading some one. 

“A surprise for you, my dear,” she said, 
“a surprise for you, Freddy. Miss Wil- 
son, my nephew, Mr. Frederick Wester- 
velt.” 

Margie started. That Westervelt cad! 
And then she was thunderstruck. 


“Mr. Frederick,” she echoed, “ Wester 
velt!” 

He stood fairly rooted with consterna- 
tion and chagrin. 

“You—you Freddy Westervelt ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Oh!” She was trembling with indig- 
nation. All at once she understood; her 
cheeks flamed. “Oh! Are you sure you 
are not—not Mr. Frederick or a ‘ Chronicle’ 
reporter? Oh!” 

““T—I’m sorry,” stammered Freddy. 

Another thought struck her. ‘And you 
invited me down there only a week after— 
why it was all pretense; you had those 
beggars there because— Oh! tell me the 
truth for once!” 

“J—JI did it because I wanted to know 
you.” 

“Ont? 

“But now I do it because [ like it. I 
said I had a confession to make—Mar- 
garet!” he pleaded. 

“Tt is not necessary,” she said; “ your five 
dollars was returned some time ago, I 
believe.” -And that was all. 


Margie Wilson was not busy, for all her 


letters. She was not happy, either. Her 
doctor said overwork; her father said 
Europe; and her heart said the Neighbor- 
hood House that had been. But she was 
firm; Miss Root opened all letters now. 

But one day the secretary ventured a 
liberty. “This one is signed ‘The Kid,’ ” 
she said: 
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Margie looked up. “Read it.” 

“The Kid” was sick and wanted to see 
her—“ just one time, please, lady.” 

“T suppose he’s been deserted,”’ she said. 
“Pi go.” 

An hour later she was entering a dingy 
tenement. But at the old room she was 
directed to one across the hall. Here she 
found “The Kid” lying in a neat bed, 
and, instead of a shaft, two windows let in 
fresh air and the sun. 

“Why, Angelo,” she said, “ what a sweet 
room! ” 

“Ves. Settle-a-ment getta for me.” 

“Settlement! Oh! Is—is it still——” 
She stopped suddenly. Facing her from 
the wall was her own picture—an illustra- 
tion from a weekly magazine that had a 
torn corner. Below in a glass were some 
drooping flowers. 

“Yes,” answered Angelo, “settle-a-ment 
still a-thayre. Meester Frederick a-still 
thayre. But’ we-a mees you so much— 
him an-a me—an ever’ day whayne he 
come we puta vilets before-a dat.” 

Of a sudden there was a peculiar knock 
on the door. 

“Come in!” cried Angelo, joyfully. 

Some one entered and stopped abruptly. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said. The face 
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that turned toward him had tears upon it 
She struggled to hide her emotion; a faint 
attempt at indignation that was only piti- 
ful followed. ‘‘Is—is this another trick ?” 

He winced. “TI had no idea——” 

“The Kid” interrupted. “He no a-know 
dat you come; it was a-me.” 

She bit her lip. 

“TJ didn’t mean to intrude,” he said 
quietly. He started to go. 

“No,” she said, with an effort, “I wish 
to apologize.” 

“Thank you.” 

“And I am sorry I doubted your mo- 
tives that night. Angelo tells me that you 
have kept up—our work.” 

“Our work.” He took a step closer. 
“T was a loafer and a barnacle on society,”’ 
he said; “you were right. But I wanted 
you.” 

She turned from him. 

“I’m trying to make up for it now. 
The little house is still there and, if you 
could only forgive me, we all want you to 
come——” 

She looked at him again. 
were still on her cheek. 

“T’ll come,”’ she said simply. 

“Here?” he asked, holding out his arms. 

She did not speak her answer. 


The 


tears 


THE FACE THAT TURNED TOWARD HIM HAD TEARS UPON IT 
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Most Modern of Aings 


The Youthful Ruler of Spain is Anxious to Earn this Title 


BY YSIDRO DEL BLANCO 





ABOUT two years ago the 
G young King of Spain fell a 
4 victim to the fascinations 
of motoring, and it was not 
long before he had at least 
\/ a dozen machines, most of 
Y them of the racing type, at 
his palace. Not content 
with mere ownership, youth- 
ful ardor prompted him to 
run them himself, and, possessing con- 
siderable mechanical skill, he became, with 
proper instruction, a very creditable chauf- 
feur. This achievement gave considerable 
scandal to the grandees of the royal house- 
hold, to whom the frequent sight of the 
descendant of the most titled dignitaries 
of Europe flat on his back repairing a dis- 
abled car, was painful in the extreme. 


Besides, they feared for the safety of their 
monarch, since once in the mountains he 
had had a bad spill and probably owed his 
life to the fortunate proximity of a soft 
snow bank. 
in vain. 


But their remonstrances were 





“IT mean to be a modern king,” Alphonso 
told them, “and go everywhere and do 
everything that other kings do.” 

As all who have come in contact with 
him know, a determined will is one of 
Alphonso XIIT’s distinguishing traits ; con- 
sequently the courtiers have since let him 
run his swift motor cars in peace. 

With youth in his favor and his interest 
in all forms of progress, Alphonso may yet 
earn the title of “most modern of kings.” 
It will be remembered that when Edward 
VII came to the British throne there was 
hope in many quarters that he would 
abolish much of the antiquated ceremony 
that has clung to the functions of royalty. 
But in this there has been disappointment. 
Edward, though an experienced and broad- 
minded prince, was past middle age at the 
time of his accession, and his democratic 
tendencies have not been powerful enough 
to bring about the much needed reform. 
If Alphonso is determined to be a 
modern king, it may be his privilege to 
simplify the complications of court life, 
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and do much effective work for his peo- 
ple. 
The development of the young king from 


a taciturn, sickly little boy into an active 
and charmingly vivacious youth, has been 
an unexpected and delightful surprise to 
everyone interested in the future of Spain. 
To-day he frankly shows the joy of living, 
together with the pride of being king, 
carrying it all off with the simplicity that is 
always the mark of a superior education. 
For all this he has chiefly to thank a de- 
voted mother, Maria Christina, the queen 
regent, whose tenderness and solicitation 
were controlled by rare intelligence. And 
with his mother’s ideas the king has always 
been in full sympathy, for, as the student 
of physiognomy may learn by one glance 
at his portrait, he is much more of a Haps- 
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KING OF SPAIN 
burg than a Bourbon. True, he has the 
long Bourbon nose; but the oval face, 
strong jaw, protruding lower lip and heavy 
chin, are decidedly characteristic of the 
mother’s family, the reigning house of 
Austria 

From a very early age the young king’s 
life was planned with | strict routine and 
his education thoroughly organized. His 
days were full, but there was as much 
recreation and open-air exercise as there 
study. He rose every morning at 
took a cold bath and practiced 
hygienic gymnastics for half an hour. 
Then came breakfast with the queen 
mother. At nine the day’s studies began. 
For an hour he was deep in French or 
English, on alternate days. German and 
Spanish were acquired from babyhood, 


was 
seven, 
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and the king speaks all four languages with 


perfect ease. At ten o’clock he rode for an 
hour in the Casa del Campo; and at eleven 
had military exercises. Then came lunch- 
eon and a drawing lesson at one; at two, 
military practice and recreation. At three- 
thirty he had a history lesson; and after 
that a fencing class. At half-past five there 
was instruction in political economy and 
administration for an hour; at seven- 
thirty, after dinner, a music lesson; and 
nine-thirty was bedtime. 

Military exercise always had the strongest 
attraction for the child. He never would 
wear anything but a cadet’s uniform, and 
it is said that at the time he gave his oath 
to his country he did not possess a dress 
suit. One of the earliest moves of his 
personal reign was an attempt to issue an 


order forbidding officers and privates ever 
to appear in civilian dress; but this he was 
unable to carry out. 

On his sixteenth birthday, just four 
years ago, Alphonso took the juramente, 
or oath of kingship. This event is usually 
referred to as his coronation, but as a mat- 
ter of fact he has never been crowned. 

Those familiar with present conditions 
in European states will realize that the 
réle of a constitutional king in Spain is 
difficult and ungrateful to play. The 
country has not yet recovered from a bad 
despotism, and in political life there is much 
to be purified. The young ruler has so far 
attempted no great part in the game of 
world-politics, but he has had several op- 
portunities of displaying his tact and 
strength of will at home. The downfall of 
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the unpopular Maura ministry was brought 
about through his personal intervention. 
Sefior Maura and his associates were backed 
by a Cortes that was very reactionary and 
did not fairly represent the people. The 
latter began to fear that their ruler would 
come under the influence of the unpopular 
and unrepresentative government. Now, 
a king of Spain has no politics and must 
give no expression of personal leaning. 
But Alphonso began to make frequent 
visits to the University of Madrid where 
the professors were avowedly Republicans, 
and this course of conduct gave great as- 
surance to his people. Finally there arose 
the necessity for the appointment of the 
chief of staff. The ministerial candidate 
was distasteful to the king because another 
better deserved the 
post. Alphonso ab- 
solutely refused to 
sign the decree and 
the ministers were 
compelled to hand in 
their resignations. 
This act was much 
criticised by the poli- 
ticians of Europe, but 
it brought vast com- 
fort to the hearts of 
the Spaniards. They 
knew that at last they 
had a modern king. 

Naturally the mar- 
riage of the popular 
young man has for 
some years been of 
prime importance to 
his subjects. From 
England came an of- 
fer of one of the Con- 
naught princesses; 
there were also some 
Bourbon cousins, as 
well as eligibilities in 
the Catholic houses 
of Germany. But 
Alphonso did not 
take much interest in 
all this. “Of one 
thing you may be 
sure,” he told his 
advisers; “I am not 
going to marrya pho- 
tograph. I must see 
my future wife and 


choose her myself.”’ ALPHONSO XIII ON 
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A year ago one of the greatest wishes 
of his life was fulfilled and he paid a visit 
to England—a country he had come to 
believe the most progressive in the world. 
Here he met the Princess Victoria Eugénie, 
daughter of the late Prince Henry of Bat- 
tenberg and Princess Beatrice, youngest 
child of Queen Victoria. The Princess 
Ena, as she is familiarly called, a shy but 
attractive girl a little more than a year 
Alphonso’s junior, was the young king’s 
choice of a wife. 

The world will soon be wishing Alphonso 
and his bride all happiness and a long 
reign. The Spanish people are overjoyed 
in the belief that the union will bring 
about a strong Anglo-Spanish alliance—an 
incalculable benefit to the southern coun- 

try. Certainly this 
young king has given 
his pecple much to 
hope for. Spain has 
fallen from her high 
estate, but the nation 
is by no means de- 
cadent. She suffers 
from isolation —a 
great drawback and 
one which has been 
the chief cause of the 
persistence of old 
customs and the lack 
of progress. But the 
people are bodily and 
mentally as sane and 
sound as any inhab- 
iting this earth. The 
land, though not 
abundantly fertile, 
has heretofore been 
imperfectly devel- 
oped. Yet econo- 
mists are agreed that 
should this people 
assume a humble de- 
gree of ambition and 
develop thoroughly 
their own resources 
they can, under a 
wise constitutional 
government, quickly 
show an improve- 
ment that will be an 
astonishment and a 
lesson to the more 
favored of na- 
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Sinister Theatrical Situation 


BY ALAN DALE 


BRAHAM LINCOLN, six- 
teenth president of the 
United States, the typical, 
magnificent American whose 
stirringly avowed mission 
was to secure “freedom to 
the free,” was killed by an 
actor in a theater, in 186s. 
Forty-one years later—to be 
quite accurate, in March, 
1906—the irreverence of a satirically irrev- 
erent day brought Abraham Lincoln to the 
footlights in dramatic form, at a theater in 
Manhattan, New York, most amusingly 
irrelevantly, immaterially, and sarcastically 
known as the “ Liberty.” There, sketches 
of the martyred president were set forth for 
the benefit—not of those who chose to pay 
to see them, but of those who, having paid, 
were judged innocuous by the managers of 
this so-called “Liberty,” two men who 
have tried for a long time to control the 
action of managers, actors, playwrights, 


and critics, and who have met, in most 
instances, with picturesque success in this 
particular field of handicapped, throttled 
freedom. 

Abraham Lincoln, apostle of “freedom 
to the free,’ came to the footlights, where 
his splendid life was snuffed out, at the 
very oddest time in the history of the 
theater. In fact, when the history of the 
American stage comes to be written (unless 
it be written by a hireling of the so-called 
“Liberty’’) no more interesting, quaint, 
curious, and even remarkable, chapter will 
be found than that dealing with the ironical 
travesty of freedom that prevailed at the 
very time that Abraham Lincoln was put 
forward as a stage hero at the Liberty 
Theater in Forty-second Street, Manhattan. 

The spirit of the president who struggled, 
“with malice toward none, with charity for 
all, with firmness in the right,’’ to assure the 
new birth of freedom, encountered a state 
of things that is absolutely unique in 
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theater-ridden countries. Not in Great 
Britain, in France, in Germany, in Austria, 
nor even in Russia could Abraham Lincoln 
have been staged at a time which travestied 
his doctrines so completely. The Ameri- 
can public, distinguished for its love of fair 
play, has been occasionally enlightened 
lately as to the methods that have prevailed 
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in the machinery of the theater. Yet there 
was no night in all the nights that have 
passed since the American stage has suffered 
that pointed a moral so completely as did 
that first-night in March when President 
Lincoln’s life was staged in Forty-second 
Street. 

Two dramatic reviewers, who were in the 
pursuit of a calling that is not inordinately 


amusing or vehemently easy, were for- 
bidden to enter the Liberty Theater. 
They might buy tickets—any number of 
them—but they would not be permitted to 
pass the portals of the playhouse, where the 
memory of the man who stood for all that 
was beautiful and necessary in freedom, 
was being dramatized. These two _ re- 
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viewers (I happen to be one of them) have 
been excluded from the Liberty and other 
theaters controlled by this particular duet 
of managers for several years. There was 
nothing urgently novel in the exclusion 
itself. It would have passed, with other 
exclusions, as significantly unnoticed, had 
it not been for the fact that it had worked 
itself into the pungent occasion of the 











A Sinister Theatrical Situation 


dramatization of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

The event was of 
course treated with si- 
lence, which is some- 
times golden and some- 
times—isn’t. Critics— 
those who were permit- 
ted—went to the Liberty 
to see this dalliance with 
the life of the sixteenth 
president, and did see 
it. The conditions sur- 
rounding the presenta- 
tion were forgotten, 
perhaps. At any rate, 
nothing was said about 
them, for discretion, as 
we all know, is the bet- 
ter part of valor. 

The stage historian, 
however, will have to 
cope with this unique 
event, and perhaps these 
lines will give him a few 
pointers. Current af- 
fairs, hot from the grill, 
can be glossed over, and 
arranged in order to 
give comfort to the 
many; but history, 
which is a cold, clammy, 
unbudging thing, hard 
as nails and_ horribly 
accurate, must rise to 
this occasion. Abraham 
Lincoln dragged to the 
footlights, among the 
crowd of dreary, impos- 
sible heroes that nightly 
do “stunts”? for an un- 
thinking public, met 
those footlights at a 
time when, had he lived, 
he would have de- 
claimed in the majesty 
of his rhetoric. Had he 
been dramatized at the 
Casino, the home of 
lightest comic opera; at 
the Lyric, the temple 
of froth and frivolity; 
or at the tiny Madison 
Square, where laughter 
“holding both its sides’”’ 
usually abides, the cir- 
cumstance would have CHARLES CHERRY, LEADING MAN IN ‘‘ COUSIN LOUISA” 
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But at the 


been less pregnant of portent. 
Liberty Theater, of which only critics who 


“behave” are allowed to write! Was it— 
or was it not—the limit ? 

I am trying to put the case absolutely 
dispassionately, for there is assuredly no 
animus to be ventilated. Had there ever 
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been any, it would have faded away by 
this time for, as I said before, the exclusion 
is several years old, and “time heals all 
wounds,” as we used to say in our copy- 
book days. In fact, had the occasion been 
less seriously un-American, I could have 
swathed it in ridicule. I could have 
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gloated over it in a spirit of comic-opera 
burlesque. But I have endeavored not to 
be “funny,” and have looked at the grave, 
historical side of an episode which almost 


YHOMAS’S NEW COMEDY ‘‘ THE EMBASSY BALL” 


talks for itselfi—an episode that is almost 
sacrilege 

Abraham Lincoln came back to the 
theater, which gave him his death blow, 
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at a time when it has been cruelly stabbing 
others. The “mountain nymph, sweet 
Liberty”’ is no nymph at all, but a stout, 
beetle-browed lady with a couple of clubs 
in her hand, and knock-out drops in her 
pocket, masquerading absurdly as the 
lissome, subtle sprite. Abraham Lincoln’s 
spirit discovered, perchance, that his col- 
ored friends might indeed have eagerly 
viewed his footlight presentment at the 
Liberty, but those born white were shoo’d 
away with a delightful assurance that is 
confidently set forth as quite “constitu- 
tional.” Perhaps it is. There are all 
sorts of “constitutionalisms’’ in this most 
curious of worlds. 

It was an historical night. While the 
New York stage chroniclers before men- 
tioned were barred from the theater called 
“Liberty,” where the great apostle of 
freedom was being “presented” as a 
stage hero, another curious episode occur- 
red, and on that very night, too. 

The woman who is conceded by most 
to be the greatest actress in the world, 
gave one of her matchless performances 
in a tent at Dallas, Texas, because the 


theatrical moguls of Manhattan made 
this humiliating thing necessary. Let us 
get the date right for the historians. It was 


on Monday, March 26, 1906, that “ Abra- 
ham Lincoln’’ came to the Liberty Theater, 
Manhattan, under the conditions I have 
described, and that Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt, making a farewell tour of the 
United States, and at an age when the 
average woman is thinking of taking life 
easily, played “Camille’’ at Dallas, Texas, 
in a circus tent. 

While this travesty of freedom was taking 
place in New York city, the greatest living 
actress, a stranger in a strange land, was 
driven to what has been called “the lowest 
rung of the professional theater’’ 
portable abiding-place. “The American 
sense of fair play,’ wrote a well-balanced 
thinker in editorial columns on the subject, 
“is stronger in no part of the country than 
it is in Texas. The people out there 
resented the action of certain persons in 
control of the theaters, who refuse to let 
this distinguished visiting artist use their 
houses. The demonstration of last night 
may therefore be taken as in a way a pro- 
test against bad manners and worse busi- 
ness. Madame Bernhardt must be glad 
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that the appeal which she made to the 
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French ambassador at Washington was 


unsuccessful. Her courage under diffi- 
culties, the novelty of the circumstances 


attending the performance, are putting 
money in her purse and making people 
rally to her support—the very things that 
those who tried to hamper her did not 
anticipate.” 

“Tt is amusing,” Sarah 
cabled to her son in Paris. It had 
amusing side most assuredly, but those 
who love the American stage, and who see 
it in its degradation, dare not write lightly 
on the subject. It is like laughing at a 
funeral. 

The tent in Texas had a handsomely 
draped proscenium, and ‘“Camille’’ was 
staged with a great deal of care. The sale 
was a record breaker, and it is said that at 
three o’clock of the afternoon, preceding 
the performance, nine thousand dollars 
had been taken in at the box office, while 
the mail orders amounted to another 
thousand. There were forty-two hundred 
seats but these were not enough to accom- 
modate the crowd, and standing-room at a 
dollar per foot was at a premium. The 
“Bernhardt tent’’ was the talk of Texas, 
as it must have been the talk of every other 
state in the Union on the following day. 
The irrepressible Sarah was not crushed. 
In fact, the gravity of the situation was 
lost sight of in its felicitous result. Free- 
dom may be denied us in sections of this 
country, but our admiration for it, our 
craving for it, remain unmolested. The 
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theater itself is gradually wriggling itself 
free. It may not accomplish its result to 


the full in our eyes, but posterity will read 
lines like this, as we to-day read the old 
stories of slavery, with amazement, in- 
credulity, and a sense of indignation. 

If Abraham Lincoln could have spoken 
from the stage of the so-called “ Liberty,” in 
place of a manager who recently did so, 
what superb rhetorical outbursts we should 
have had, and how his trenchant utterances 
would have pulverized .the situation! 
What crowds he would have drawn, and 
what an immediate reformation would 
have taken place! 

As it was, his stage presentment—of 
which I am not permitted to tell you 
anything—held forth there in a series of 
scenes, and theatrical liberty, travestied, 
blew its poor stifled breath through the 
land. 























Im the Days of the Comet 


BY H. G. WELLS 
Illustrated by Henri Lan 
BOOK THE SECOND—THE GREEN VAPORS 
CHAPTER THE FIRST—THE CHANGE—(CON7TINUVED) 


Synopsis: The previous instalments deal with happenings in England just before the Great 
Change, when a huge comet is threatening to come in contact with the earth. In addition to hard 
times and general discontent with existing social conditions, England has gone to war with Germany. 
Che narrator, William Leadford, has become a socialist through the influence of his friend Parload. 


This move leads to the breaking of Leadford’s engagement to Nettie Stuart. The young man still 
loves the girl, and when she elopes with Edward Verrall, the son of her father’s employer, he follows 
the couple to a resort on the East coast. Here he attempts to kill the lovers with his revolver. But 


the shots go wild, and just then the earth, coming into the comet’s path, is enveloped in a gas which 
renders every living being unconscious. This state lasts a few hours, and then the whole world re- 
awakens. An amazing effect of the gas on the human race is now evident. 


III the sleepers lay as they had fallen. In 
its intermediate state, the air hung inert, 
gy VERYWHERE the awaken- incapable of producing either revival or 


+) ing came with the sunrise. stupefaction, no longer green, but not yet 
y ce We awakened to the glad- changed to the gas that now lives in us. 
J Cay ness of the morning; we To everyone, I think, came some parallel 


walked dazzled in a light to the mental states I have already sought 
that was joy. Everywhere to describe—a wonder, an impression of 
that was so. It was always joyful novelty. There was also, very com- 
morning. It was morning monly, a certain confusion of the intelli- 
because, until the direct rays gence, a difficulty in self-recognition. I 
AS of the sun touched it, the remember clearly, as I sat on my stile, that 
changing nitrogen of our atmosphere did presently I had the clearest doubts of my 
not pass into its permanent phase, and own identity and fell into the oddest 
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metaphysical questionings. “If this be 
I,” I said, “then how is it I am no longer 
madly seeking Nettie? Nettie is now the 
remotest thing—and all my wrongs. Why 
have I suddenly passed out of all that 
passion? Why does not the thought of 
Verrall quicken my pulses?” 

I was only one of many millions who, 
that morning, had the same doubts. I 
suppose one knows oneself for oneself, 
when one returns from sleep or insensi- 
bili*-7, by the familiarity of one’s bodily sen- 
sations, and that morning all our most 
intimate bodily sensations were changed. 
The intimate chemical processes of life 
were changed and its nervous metabole. 
For the fluctuating, uncertain, passion- 
darkened thought and feeling of the old 
time came steady, full-bodied, wholesome 
processes. Touch was different, sight was 
different, sound and all the senses were 
subtler. Had it not been that our thought 
was steadier and fuller, I believe great 
multitudes of men would have gone mad. 
But, as it was, we understood. The domi- 
nant impression I would convey in this ac- 
count of the Change is one of enormous 
release, of a vast, substantial exaltation. 
There was an effect, as it were, of light- 
headedness that was also clear-headedness 
and the alteration in one’s bodily sensa- 
tions, instead of producing the mental 
obfuscation, the loss of identity that was a 
common mental trouble under former con- 
ditions, gave simply a new detachment 
from the tumid passions and entanglements 
of the personal life. 

In this story of my bitter, restricted youth 
that I have been telling you, I have sought 
constantly to convey the narrowness, the 
intensity, the confusion, muddle, and dusty 
heat of the old world. It was quite clear 
to me, within an hour of my awakening, 
that all that was, in some mysterious way, 
over and done. That, too, was the com- 
mon experience. Men stood up; they took 
the new air into their lungs—a deep, long 
breath, and the past fell from them; they 
could forgive, they could disregard, they 
could attempt. 

And it was no new thing, no miracle that 
set aside the former order of the world. 
It was a change in material conditions, a 
change in the atmosphere, that at one bound 
had released them. Some of them it had 
released to death. Indeed, man _ himself 
had ehanged not at all. We knew before 
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the Change, the meanest knew, by glowing 
moments in ourselves and others, by his- 
tories and music and beautiful things, by 
heroic instances and splendid stories, how 
fine mankind could be, how fine almost 
any human being could upon occasion be; 
but the poison in the air, its poverty in all 
the nobler elements which made such 
moments rare and remarkable—all that 
had changed. The air was changed, and 
the Spirit of Man that had drowsed and 
slumbered and dreamed dull and evil things, 
awakened, and stood with wonder-clean 
eyes, refreshed, looking again on life. 


IV 


The miracle of the awakening came to 
me in solitude, the laughter, and then the 
tears. Only after some time did I come 
upon another man. Until I heard his 
voice calling, I did not seem to feel there 
were any other people in the world. All 
that seemed past, with all the stresses that 
were past. I had come out of the individ- 
ual pit in which my shy egotism had lurked, 
I had overflowed to all humanity, I had 
seemed to be all humanity; I had laughed 
at others as I could have laughed at my- 
self, and this shout that came to me 
seemed like the coming of an unexpected 
thought in my own mind. But when it 
was repeated I answered. ‘I am hurt,” 
said the voice, and I descended into the 
lane forthwith, and so came upon Mel- 
mount, sitting near the ditch with his back 
to me. 

Some of the incidental sensory impres- 
sions of that morning bit so deeply into my 
mind that I verily believe, when, at last, 
I face the greater mysteries that lie beyond 
this life, when the things of this life fade 
from me as the mists of the morning fade 
before the sun, these irrelevant, petty de- 
tails will be the last to leave me, will be the 
last wisps visible of that attenuating veil. 
I believe, for instance, I could match the 
fur upon the collar of his great motoring 
coat now, could paint the dull-red tinge 
of his big cheek with his fair eyelashes just 
catching the light and showing beyond. 
His hat was off, his dome-shaped head, 
with its smooth hair between red and ex- 
treme fairness, was bent forward in scru- 
tiny of his twisted foot. His back seemed 
enormous. And there was something about 
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the mere massive sight of him that filled 
me with liking. 

‘“What’s wrong?” said I. 

“T say,” he said, in his full deliberate 
tones, straining round to see me and show- 
ing a profile, a well-modeled nose, a sensi- 
tive, clumsy, big lip, known to every cari- 
caturist in the world, ‘‘I’m ina fix. I fell 
and wrenched my ankle. Where are you ?”’ 

I walked round him and stood looking 
at his face. I perceived he had his gaiters 
and socks and boots off, the motor gaunt- 
lets had been cast aside, and he was knead 
ing the injured part in an exploratory man- 
ner with his thick thumbs. 

“By Jove!” I said, ‘‘ you’re Melmount!” 

““Melmount!”” He thought. ‘‘That’s 
my name,” he said, without looking up. 
‘But it doesn’t affect my ankle.” 

We remained silent for a few moments 
except for a grunt of pain from him. 

“Do vou know?” I asked, ‘‘what has 
happened to things ?” 

He seemed to complete his diagnosis. 
“Tt’s not broken,” he said. 

“Do you know,” I repeated, ‘what has 
happened to everything ?” 

“No,” he said, looking up at me in- 
curiously for the first time. 

‘*‘There’s some difference 

‘“There’s a difference.’”’ He smiled, a 
smile of unexpected pleavantness, and an 
interest was coming into his eyes. ‘I’ve 
been a little preoccupied with my own 
internal sensations. I remark an extraor 
dinary brightness about things. Is that 
it?” 

‘“That’s part of it. And a queer feeling, 
a clear-headedness e 

He surveyed me and meditated gravely. 
‘I woke up,” he said, feeling his way in 
his memory. 

‘‘And I.” 

‘I lost my way—I forget quite how. 
There was a curious green fog.”’ He stared 
at his foot, remembering. ‘‘Something to 
do with a comet. I was by a hedge in the 
darkness. Tried to run. Then I must 
have pitched into this lane. Look!” He 
pointed with his head. ‘*There’s a wooden 
rail new-broken there. I must have stum- 
bled over that out of the field above.” He 
scrutinized this and concluded, ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

“Tt was dark,” I said, ‘‘and a sort of 
green gas came out of nothing everywhere. 
That is the last I remember.” 

‘“And then you woke up? So did I— 


” 


in a state of great bewilderment. Cer- 
tainly there’s something odd in the air. I 
was—I was rushing along a road in a 
motor car, very much excited and preoc- 
cupied. I got down——” He held out 
a triumphant finger. ‘‘Ironciads! 

“Now I’ve got it! We’d strung our 
fleet from here to Texel. We’d got right 
across them, and the Elbe mined. We’d 
lost the Lord Warden. By Jove, ves! The 
Lord Warden! A battleship that cost two 
million pounds—and that fool Rigby said 
it didn’t matter! Eleven hundred men went 
down. Iremembernow. We were sweep- 
ing up the North Sea like a net, with the 
North Atlantic fleet waiting at the Faroes 
for ’em—and not one of ’em had three days’ 
coal! Now, was that a dream? No! I 
told a lot of people as much—a meeting 
was it?—to reassure them. They were 
warlike but extremely frightened. Queer 
people—paunchy and bald like gnomes, 
most of them. Where? Of course! We 
had it all over—a big dinner—oysters— 
Colchester. I’d been there, just to show 
all this raid scare was nonsense. And I 
was coming back here. But it doesn’t seem 
as though that was—recent. I suppose 
it was. Yes, of course, it was. I got out 
of my car at the bottom of the rise with 
the idea of walking along the cliff path, 
because everyone said one of their battle- 
ships was being chased along the shore. 
That’s clear! I heard their guns——” 

He reflected. ‘‘Queer I should have 
forgotten! Did you hear any guns?” 

I said I had heard them. 

‘Was it last night ?” 

‘Late last night. One or two in the 
morning.” 

He leaned back on his hand and looked 
at me, smiling frankly. ‘Even now,” he 
said, ‘‘it’s odd, but the whole of that seems 
like a silly dream. Do you think there was 
a Lord Warden? Do you really believe 
we sank all that machinery—for fun? It 
was a dream. And yet—it happened.” 

By all the standards of the former time 
it would have been remarkable that | 
talked quite easily and freely with so great 
a man. “Yes,” I said; ‘‘that’s it. One 
feels one has awakened from something 
more than that green gas. As though the 
other things also weren’t quite real.”’ 

He knitted his brows and felt the calf 
of his leg thoughtfully. “I made a speech 
at Colchester,” he said. 
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I thought he was going to add something 
more about that, but there lingered a habit 
of reticence in the man that held him for 
the moment. ‘It is a very curious thing,” 
he broke away, ‘“‘that this pain should be, 
on the whole, more interesting than dis- 
agreeable.” 

“You are in pain?” 

“My ankle is! It’s either broken or 
badly sprained—I think sprained; it’s 
very painful to move, but personally I’m 
not in pain. That sort of general sick- 
ness that comes with local injury—not a 
trace of it!’”? He mused and remarked: 
“T was speaking at Colchester, and saying 
things about the war. I begin to see it 


better. The reporters—scribble, scribble. 
Max Sutaine, 1885. Hubbub. Com- 
pliments about the oysters. Mm—mm. 


What was it? About the war? A war 
that must needs be long and bloody, taking 
toll from castle and cottage, taking toll! 
Rhetorical gusto! Was I drunk last night ?” 

His eyebrows puckered. He had drawn 
up his right knee, his elbow rested thereon 
and his chin on his fist. The deep-set 
gray eyes beneath his thatch of eyebrow 
stared at unknown things. ‘‘My God!” 
he murmured; “‘ My God!” with a note of 
disgust. He made a big, brooding figure 
in the sunlight, he had an effect of more 
than physical largeness; he made me feel 
that it became me to wait upon his think- 
ing. I had never met a man of this sort 
before; I did not know such men existed. 

It is a curious thing that I cannot now 
recall any ideas whatever that I had before 
the Change about the personalities of 
statesmen, but I doubt if ever in those 
days I thought of them at all as tangible, 
individual human beings, conceivably of 
some intellectual complexity. I believe 
that my impression was a straightforward 
blend of caricature and newspaper leader. 
I certainly had no respect for them. And 
now without servility or any insincerity 
whatever, as if it were a first fruit of the 
Change, I found myself in the presence 
of a human being toward whom I per- 
ceived myself inferior and subordinate, 
before whom I stood without servility or 
any insincerity whatever, in an attitude 
of respect and attention. My inflamed, 
my rancid egotism—or was it, after all, 
only the chances of life?—had never once 
permitted that before the Change. 

He emerged from his thoughts, still with 
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“That 
speech I made last night,’”’ he said, ‘“‘ was 
damned, mischievous nonsense, you know. 


a faint perplexity in his manner. 


Nothing can alter that. Nothing. No! 
Little, fat gnomes in evening dress— 
gobbling oysters. Glup!” 

It was a most natural part of the won- 
der of that morning, that he should adopt 
this incredible note of frankness, and that 
it should abate nothing from my respect 
for him. 

“Yes,” he said, “‘you are right. It’s 
all indisputable fact, and I can’t believe 
it was anything but a dream.” 


That memory stands out against the 
dark past of the world with extraordinary 
clearness and brightness The air, I re- 
member, was full of the calling and piping 
and singing of birds. I have a curious 
persuasion, too, that there was a distant, 
happy clamor of pealing bells, but that, 
I am half convinced, is a mistake. Never- 
theless, there was something in the fresh 
bite of things, in the dewy newness of sen- 
sation that set bells rejoicing in one’s 
brain. And that big, fair, pensive man 
sitting on the ground had beauty even in 
his clumsy pose, as though indeed some 
Great Master of strength and humor had 
made him. 

And—it is so hard now to convey these 
things—he spoke to me, a stranger, with- 
out reservations, carelessly, as men now 
speak to men. Before those days, not 
only did we think badly, but what we 
thought, a thousand short-sighted consid- 
erations, dignity, objective discipline, dis- 
cretion, a hundred kindred aspects of 
shabbiness of soul, made us muffle before 
we told it to our fellow-men. 

“Tt’s all returning now,” he said, and 
told me half soliloquizingly what was in 
his mind. 

I wish I could give every word he said to 
me; he struck out image after image to my 
nascent intelligence, with swift, broken frag- 
ments of speech. If I had a precise, full 
memory of that morning I should give it you, 
verbatim, minutely. But here, save for the 
little sharp things that stand out, I find only 
blurred general impressions. Throughout, 
I have to make up again his half-forgotten 
sentences and speeches, and be content 
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with giving you the general effect. But I 
can see and hear him now as he said: ‘‘ The 
dream got worst at the end. The war—a 
perfectly horrible business! Horrible! And 
it was just like a nightmare, you couldn’t 
do anything to escape from it—everyone 
was driven!” 

His sense of discretion was gone. 

He opened the war out to me—as every 
one sees itnow. Only, that morning it was 
astonishing. He sat there on the ground, 
absurdly forgetful of his bare and swollen 
foot, treating me as the humblest accessory 
and as altogether an equal, talking out to 
himself the great obsessions of his mind. 
“We could have prevented it! Any of 
us who chose to speak out could have pre- 
vented it. A little decent frankness. What 
was there to prevent our being frank with 
one another? Their emperor—his posi- 
tion was a pile of ridiculous assumptions, no 
doubt, but at bottom he was a sane man.” 
He touched off the emperor in a few pithy 
words, the German press, the German peo- 
ple, and our own. He put it as we should 
put it all now, but with a certain heat as of 
a man half guilty and wholly resentful. 
‘Their damned little buttoned-up profess- 
ors!” he cried, incidentally. ‘‘Were there 
ever such men? And ours! Some of us 
might have taken a firmer line. If a lot 
of us had taken a firmer line and squashed 
that nonsense early.” 

He lapsed into inaudible whisperings, 
into silence. 

I stood regarding him, understanding 
him, learning marvelously from him. It is 
a fact that for the best part of the morn- 
ing of the Change I forgot Nettie and 
Verrall as completely as though they were 
no more than characters in some novel that 
I had put aside to finish at my leisure, in 
order that I might talk to this man. 

“Eh, well,” he said, waking startlingly 
from his thoughts; ‘‘here we are awak- 
ened! The thing can’t go on now; all 
this must end. How it ever began——! 
My dear boy, how did all those things ever 
begin? I feel like a new Adam. Do you 
think this has happened—generally? Or 
shall we find all these gnomes and things ? 
Who cares?” ; 

He made as if to rise,and remembered his 
ankle. He suggested I should help him as 
far as his bungalow. There seemed noth- 
ing strange to either of us that he should 
requisition my services or that I should 
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cheerfully obey. I helped him bandage 
his ankle, and we set out, I his crutch, 
the two of us making up a sort of limping 
quadruped, along the winding lane toward 
the cliffs and the sea. 


VI 


His bungalow beyond the golf links was, 
perhaps, a mile and a quarter from the 
lane. We went down to the beach margin 
and along the pallid, wave-smoothed sands, 
and we got along by making a swaying, 
hopping, tripod dance forward until I began 
to give under him, and then, as soon as we 
could, by sitting down. His ankle was, in 
fact, broken, and he could not put it to the 
ground without exquisite pain. So that it 
took us nearly two hours to get to the house, 
and it would have taken longer if his butler- 
valet had not come out to assist me. They 
had found motor car and chauffeur smashed 
and still at the bend of the road near the 
house, and had been on that side looking 
for Melmount, or they would have seen us 
before. 

For most of that time we were sitting now 
on turf, now on a chalk bowlder, now on 
a timber groin, and talking one to the other, 
with the frankness proper to the intercourse 
of men of good intent, without reservations 
or aggressions, in the common, open fash- 
ion of contemporary intercourse to-day, 
but which then, nevertheless, was the 
rarest and strangest thing in the world. 
He, for the most part, talked, but at some 
shape of a question I told him—as plainly 
as I could tell of passions that had, 
for a time, become incomprehensible to 
me—of my murderous pursuit of Nettie 
and her lover, and how the green vapors 
overcame me. He watched me with grave 
eyes and nodded understandingly, and 
afterward he asked me brief, penetrating 
questions about my education, my up- 
bringing, my work. There was a delibera- 
tion in his manner, brief, full pauses, that 
had in them no element of delay. 

““Ves,”’ he said, “‘yes—of course. What 
a fool I have been!” and said no more until 
we had made another of our tripod strug- 
gles along the beach. At first, I did not 
see the connection of my story with that 
self-accusation. 

“Suppose,” he said, panting on the 
groin, “‘there had been such a thing as a 
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statesman. 
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He turned to me. “If one had decided 
all this muddle should end! If one had 
taken it, as an artist takes his clay, as a 
man who builds takes site and _ stone, 
and made”—he flung out his big, broad 
hand at the glories of sky and sea, and 
drew a deep breath—‘‘ something to fit that 
setting!” 

He added in explanation, “‘Then there 
wouldn’t have been such stories as yours 
at all, you know.” 

“Tell me more about it,” he said, “‘tell 
me all about yourself. I feel all these 
things have passed away, all these things 
are to be changed forever. You won’t 
be what you have been from this time forth. 
All the things you have done—don’t matter 
now. Tous, at any rate, they don’t matter 
at all. We have met, who were separated 
in that darkness behind us. Tell me. 

“Yes,” he said; and I told my story 
strai ight and as frankly as I have told it to 
you. “And there, where those little sker- 
ries of weed rock run out to the ebb,: be- 
yond the headland, is bungalow village. 
What did you do with your pistol : er 

“T left it lying there—among the barley. 

He glanced at me from under his light 
eyelashes. “If others feel like you and I,” 
he said, ‘“‘there’ll be a lot of pistols left 
among the barley to-day.’ 

So we talked, I and that great strong 
man, with the love of brothers so plain be- 
tween us it needed not a word. Our souls 
went out to each other in stark good faith; 
never before had I had anything but a 
guarded watchfulness for any fellow-man. 
Still I see him, upon that wild, desolate 
beach of the ebb tide—I see him leaning 
against the shelly buttress of a groin, looking 
downat the poor, drowned sailor whose body 
we presently found. For we found a newly 
drowned man who had chanced just to 
miss this great dawn in which we rejoiced. 
We found him lying in a pool of water, 
among brown weeds in the dark shadow 
of the timberings. You must not overrate 
the horrors of the former days; in those 
days it was scarcely more common to see 
death in England than it would be to-day. 
This dead man was a sailor from the 
Rother Adler, the great German battleship 
that—had we but known it—lay not four 
miles away along the coast, amidst 
plowed-up mountains of chalk ooze, a 
torn and battered mass of machinery, 
wholly submerged at high water, and hold- 








ing in its interstices nine hundred drowned 
brave men, all strong and skillful, all once 
capable of doing fine things. 

I remember that poor boy very vividly. 
He had been drowned during the anes- 
thesia of the green gas. His fair young 
face was quiet and calm, but the skin of 
his chest had been crinkled by scalding 
water and his right arm was bent queerly 
back. Even to this needless death and 
all its tale of cruelty, beauty and dignity 
had come. Everything flowed together to 
significance as we stood there, I, the ill- 
clad, cheaply equipped proletarian, and 
Melmount in his great fur-trimmed coat—he 
was hot with walking but he had not thought 
to remove it—leaning upon the clumsy 
groins and pitying this poor victim of the 
war he had helped to make. “Poor lad!” 
he said, “‘poor lad! A child we blunderers 
sent to death! Do look at the quiet beauty 
of that face, that body—to be flung aside 
like this!” 

(I remember that near this dead man’s 
hand a stranded starfish writhed its slowly 
feeling limbs, struggling back toward the 
sea. It left grooved traces in the sand.) 

“There must be no more of this,” panted 
Melmount, leaning on my shoulder, ‘‘no 
more of this.” 

But most, I recall Melmount as he talked 
a little later, sitting upon a great chalk 
bowlder with the sunlight on his big, per- 
spiration-dewed face. He made his re- 
solves. ‘‘We must end war,” he said, in 
that full whisper of his; ‘‘it is stupidity. 
With so many people able to read and 
think—even as it is—there is no need of 
anything of the sort. Gods! What have 
we rulers been at? Drowsing like people 
in a stifling room, too dull and sleepy and 
too base toward one another for anyone 
to get up and open the window. What 
haven’t we been at?” 

A great powerful figure he sits there still 
in my memory, perplexed and astonished 
at himself and all things. “We must 
change all this,” he repeated, and threw 
out his broad hands in a powerful gesture 
against the sea and sky. ‘‘We have done 
so weakly—heaven alone knows why!” 
I can see him now, queer giant that he 
looked on that dawnlit beach of splendor, 
the sea birds flying about us and that 
crumpled death hard by, no bad symbol 
in his clumsiness and needless heat of the 
unawakened powers of the former time. I 
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remember it as an integral part of that 
picture that, far away across the sandy 
stretches, one of those white estate boards 
I have described stuck up a little askew 
amidst the yellow-green turf upon the crest 
of the low cliffs. 

He talked with a sort of wonder of the 
former things. “Has it ever dawned upon 
you to imagine the pettiness—the pettiness! 

of every ‘soul concerned in a declaration 
of war?” he asked. He went on, as though 
speech was necessary to make it credible, to 
describe Laycock, who first gave the horror 
words at the cabinet council, “an under 
sized Oxford prig with a tenor voice and 
a garbage of Greek—the sort of little fool 
who is brought up on the admiration of his 
elder sisters. 

‘* All the time almost,” he said, “I was 
watching him—thinking what an ass he 
was to be trusted with men’s lives. ] 
might have done better to have thought 
that of myself. I was doing nothing to 
prevent it all! The danined little imbecile 
vas up to his neck in the drama of the 
thing; he liked to trumpet it out; he goggled 
round at us. ‘Then it is war!’ he said. 
Richover shrugged his shoulders. I made 
some slight protest and gave in. After 
vards I dreamed of him. 

“What a lot we were! All a little scared 
at ourselves—all, as it were, instrumental. 

‘“‘And it’s fools like that lead to things 
like this!” He ‘jerked his head at that 
dead man near by us. 

“Tt will be interesting to know what has 
happened to the world. This green vapor 

queer stuff. But I know w hat has hap 
pened to me. It’s Conversion. I’ve al 
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ways known. But this is being a fool. 
Talk! I’m going to stop it.” 

He motioned to rise with his clumsy, 
outstretched hands. 

“Stop what?” said I, stepping forward 
instinctively to help him. 

“War,” he said in his great -whisper, 
putting his big hand on my shoulder but 
making no further attempt io rise; “I’m 
going to put an end to war—to any sort 
of war! And all these things that must 
end. The world is beautiful, life is great 
and splendid, we had only to lift up our 
eyes and see. Think of = glories through 
which we have been driving, like a herd of 
swine in a garden aaa The color in 
life—the sounds—the shapes! We have 
had our jealousies, our quarrels, our ticklish 
rights, our invincible prejudices, our vulgar 
enterprise and sluggish timidities, we have 
chattered and pecked one another and 
fouled the world—like daws in the temple, 
like unclean birds in the holy place of 
God. All my life has been foolishness and 
pettiness, gross pleasures and mean indis- 
cretions—all. I am a meager, dark thing 
in this morning’s glow, a penitence, a 
shame! And but for God’s mercy I might 
have died this night—like that poor lad 
there—amidst the squalor of my sins! No 
more of this! No more of this!—whether 
the whole world has changed or no, matters 
nothing. We two have seen this dawn!’ 

He paused. 

“T will arise and go unto my Father,’’ he 
began presently, ‘and will say untohim——” 

His voice died away in an inaudible 
whisper. His hand tightened painfully 
on my shoulder and he rose. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND—THE AWAKENING 


O the great Day came to me. 
And even as I had awak- 
ened so in that same dawn 
4] the whole world awoke. 
4 For the whole world of 
4 living things had been over- 
aken by the same tide of 
insensibility; in an hour, at 
the touch of this new gas in 
the comet, the shiver of 
catalyt’. change had passed about the 
clobe. They say it was the nitrogen of 






the air, the old azote, that in the twinkling 
of an eye was changed out of itself, and in 
an hour or so became a respirable gas, 
differing indeed from oxygen, but helping 
and sustaining its action, a bath of strength 
and healing for nerve and brain. I do not 
know the precise changes that occurred, 
or the names our chemists give them. My 
work has carried me away from such things; 
only this I know—I and all men were re- 
newed. 

I picture to myself this thing happening 
in space, a planetary movement, the faint 
smudge, the slender whirl of meteor, draw- 
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ing nearer to this planet—this planet like a 
ball, like a shaded, rounded ball, floating 
in the void, with its little, nearly impalpable, 
coat of cloud and air, with its dark pools 
of ocean, its gleaming ridges of land. And 
as that midge from the void touches it, the 
transparent, gaseous outer shell clouds in an 
instant green and then slowly clears again. 

Thereafter, for three hours or more—we 
know the minimum time, for the Change 
was almost exactly three hours, because all 
the clocks and watches kept going— 
everywhere, no man or beast or bird or any 
living thing that breathes the air stirred at 
all but lay still. 

Everywhere on earth that day, in the 
ears of everyone who breathed, there had 
been the same humming in the air, the 
same rush of green vapors, the crepitation, 
the streaming down of shooting stars. The 
Hindu had stayed his morning’s work in 
the fields to stare and marvel and fall; the 
blue-clothed Chinaman fell headforemost 
athwart his midday bowl of rice; the 
Japanese merchant came out from some 
chaffering in his office amazed, and pres- 
ently lay there before his door; the evening 
gazers by the Golden Gates were over- 
taken as they waited for the rising of the 
great star. This had happened in every 
city of the world, in every lonely valley, 
in every home and house and shelter and 
every open place. On the high seas, the 
crowding steamship passengers, eager for 
any wonder, gaped and marveled, and were 
suddenly terror-stricken, and struggled for 
the gangways and were overcome; the 
captain staggered on the bridge and 
fell, the stoker fell headlong among his 
coals, the engines throbbed upon their 
way untended, the fishing craft drove by 
without a hail, with swaying rudder, heel- 
ing and dipping. 

The great voice of material Fate cried 
Halt! And in the midst of the play the 
actors staggered, dropped, and were still. 
The figure runs from my pen. In New 
York that very thing occurred. Most of the 
theatrical audiences dispersed, but in two 
crowded houses the company, fearing a 
panic, went on playing amidst the gloom, 
and the people, trained by many a previous 
disaster, stuck to their seats. There they 
sat, the back rows only moving a little, and 
there, in disciplined lines, they drooped 
and failed, nodded, and fell forward or 
slid down upon the floor. 
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I am told by Parload—though indeed 
I know nothing of the reasoning on which 
his confidence rests—that within an hour 
of the great moment of impact the first 
green modification of nitrogen had dissolved 
and passed away, leaving the air as trans- 
lucent as ever. The rest of that wonderful 
interlude was clear, had any had eyes to 
see its clearness. In London it was night, 
but in New York, for example, people were 
in the full bustle of the evening’s enjoy- 
ment, in Chicago they were sitting down 
to dinner; the whole world was abroad. 
The moonlight must have lit streets and 
squares littered with crumpled figures, 
through which such electric cars as had no 
automatic brakes had plowed on their 
way until they were stopped by the fallen 
bodies. People lay in their dress clothes, 
in dining-rooms, restaurants, on staircases, 
in halls, everywhere just as they had been 
overcome. Men gambling, men drinking, 
thieves lurking in hidden places, sinful 
couples, were caught, to arise with awak- 
ened mind and conscience amidst the dis- 
order of their sin. America the comet 
reached in the full tide of evening life, but 
Britain lay asleep. 

But as I have told, Britain did not slum- 
ber so deeply but that she was in the full 
tide of what might have been battle and a 
great victory. Up and down the North 
Sea her warships swept together like a net 
about their foes. On land, too, that night 
was to have decided great issues. The 
German camps were under arms from 
Redingen to Markirch, their infantry col- 
umns were lying in swaths like mown hay, 
in arrested night march on every track 
between Longnyon and Thiancourt, and 
between Avricourt and Donen. The hills 
beyond Spincourt were dusted thick with 
hidden French riflemen; the thin lash of 
the French skirmishers sprawled out amidst 
spades and unfinished rifle pits in coils that 
wrapped about the heads of the German 
columns, thence along the Vosges water- 
shed and out across the frontier near Bel- 
fort nearly to the Rhine. 

The Hungarian, the Italian peasant, 
yawned and thought the morning dark, and 
turned over to fall into a dreamless sleep; 
the Mohammedan world spread its carpet 
and was taken in prayer. And in Sydney, in 
Melbourne, in New Zealand, the thing was 
a fog in the afternoon, that scattercd the 
crowds on race courses and cricket fields, 
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and stopped the unloading of shipping and 
brought men out from their afternoon rest 
to stagger and litter the streets. 


II 


My thoughts go into the woods and wil- 
dernesses and jungles of the world, to the 
wild life that shared man’s suspension, and 
I think of a thousand feral acts interrupted 
and truncated, frozen, as it were, like the 
frozen words Pantagruel met at sea. Not 
only men it was that were quieted, but all 
living creatures that breathe the air, be- 
came insensible, impassive things. Mo- 
tionless brutes and birds lay amidst the 
drooping trees and herbage in the uni- 
versal twilight. The tiger sprawled be 
side his fresh-struck victim, who bled to 
death in a dreamless sleep. The very flies 
came sailing down the air with wings out 
spread; the spider hung crumpled in his 
loaded net; like some gayly painted snow- 
the butterfly drifted to earth and 
erounded, and was still. And, as a queer 
contrast, one gathers that the fishes in the 
sea suffered not at all. 

Speaking of the fishes reminds me of a 
queer little inset upon that great world- 
dreaming. The odd fate of the crew of the 
submarine vessel B 94% has always seemed 
memorable to me. So far as I know, they 
were the only men alive who never saw that 
veil of green drawn across the world. All 
the while that the stillness held above, they 
were working into the mouth of the Elbe, 
past the booms and the mines, very slowly 
and carefully, a sinister crustacean of steel, 
explosive crammed, along the muddy bot- 
tom. They trailed a long clue that was to 
guide their fellows from the mother ship 
floating awash outside. Then, in the long 
channel beyond the forts, they came up at 
last to mark ,down their victims and get 
air. That must have been before the 
twilight of dawn, for they tell of the bright- 
ness of the stars. ‘They were amazed to 
find themselves not three hundred yards 
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from an ironclad that had run ashore in 
the mud, and heeled over with the falling 
tide. It was afire amidships, but no one 
heeded that—no one in all that strange, 
clear silence heeded that—and not only 
this wrecked vessel, but all the dark ships 
lying about them, it seemed to their per- 
plexed and startled minds, must be full of 
dead men! 

Theirs I think must have been one of the 
strangest of all experiences. They 
never insensible; at once, and, I am told, 
with a sudden catch of laughter, they began 
to breathe the new air. None of them has 
proved a writer; we have no picture of their 
wonder, no description of what was said. 
But we know these men were active and 
awake for an hour and a half, at least, 
before the general awakening came, and 
when at last the Germans stirred and sat 
up, they found these strangers in posses- 
sion of their battleship, the submarine care- 
lessly adrift, and the Englishmen, begrimed 
and weary, but with a sort of furious exul- 
tation, still busy, in the bright dawn, 
rescuing insensible enemies from the sink- 


were 


ing conflagration. 

But the thought of certain stokers the 
sailors of the submarine failed altogether 
to save, brings me back to the thread of 
grotesque horror that runs through all this 
event, the thread I cannot overlook for all 
the splendors of human well-being that 
have come from it. I cannot forget the 
unguided ships that drove ashore, that 
went down in disaster with all their sleeping 
hands, nor how, inland, motor cars rushed 
to destruction upon the roads, and trains 
upon the railways kept on in spite of sig- 
nals, to be found at last by their amazed, 
reviving drivers standing on unfamiliar 
lines, their fires exhausted, or, less lucky, to 
be discovered by astonished peasants or 
awakening porters, smashed and crumpled 
up into heaps of smoking, crackling ruins. 
The foundry fires of the Four Towns still 
blazed, the smoke of our burning still de- 
filed the sky. Fires burned indeed the 
brighter for the Change—and spread. 








Propagation of Laughter 


Some Side Thoughts on the New Paris League Formed for that Purpose 


BY MABEL MARIAN COX 


The one always when he stepped over his threshold, 


Sl ad: an ancient story a dog is 
WA depicted as pitying a horse 
@ because he could not use his 
SRGY tail to express joy. That 
yx may explain why the horse is 
j everywhere treated so much 
4 worse than the dog. The 
# one is shackled and abused, 
the other idle and petted; 
and all the miseries of the 
horse may be attributed to his inability to 
express pleasure. 

Man’s sympathies are ever ready to 
respond to the expression of joy. The more 
obvious it is, the better he understands it. 
We have never heard of the ‘‘merry- 
andrews,” the humorists and jokers, going 
through life uttering the “wail of the mis- 
understood.” They have always met per- 
fect comprehension and sympathy. 

Verily the man who laughs is blessed by 
the gods. He is sure of appreciation, sure 
of enjoyment, sure of friends—as long as he 
laughs. 

Laughter is the only agreeable thing in 
the world that is infectious. It is a con- 
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laughed at the world, the other always wept. 
—JUVENAL. 


tagion we all rush into without fear— 
although it is said to have killed Zeuxis. 
One reason laughter is such a coveted 
boon is that it teaches us the comfortable 
habit of belittling. It presents us with the 
wrong end of the telescope to look through. 
In a world filled with the superior, with 
monuments, and with obstacles, there is 
naught so welcome as the ability to min- 
imize. The only times it is possible for man 
to be happy are the periods when he can 
feel like a Gulliver set loose in Lilliput. 
The value of laughter is beginning to be 
appreciated. Recently a society was organ 
ized in France which is called the ‘‘ Paris 
League for the Propagation of Laughter.” 
It is said the French are alarmed at the 
threatened extinction of their traditional 
trait—mirth. That would be a thing uni- 
versally deplored. For centuries, France 
has been as a gay and laughing Ganymede 
of nations—who serves the cup of levity and 
folly to the more somber gods on the 
Olympian heights of civilization. We do 
not like the idea of Ganymede’s having ever 
been replaced by Vulcan. He was lame and 
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grimy and bore lees instead of lethe in his 
cup—as all solemn things do. To France, 
seriousness appears as a malady. It pos- 
sesses elements of change which to the 
chary layman are always symptoms of 
disease. The symptoms of seriousness are 
that it makes wrinkles in the brain instead 
of the face, atrophies the pectoral muscles 
and the diaphragm, and contracts the jugu 

lar vein instead of distending it. It can be 
summed up as a sort of tetanus which now 
threatens the open mouth of Paris, that Arc 
de Triomphe of merriment for the world. 

Various explanations will be made of this 
change. Biologists may attribute it to an 
increased height of the French nation. 
They could justify this conclusion by a 
process of reversed reasoning, inspired by a 
statement of Tylor’s. That great anthro 
pologist explained “‘the impulsive precipi 
tancy” of the French as resulting from the 
brachycephalous form of their heads. Be 
cause of their curtailed craniums, the blood 
runs swiftly and directly to their brains, 
whereas in the long-headed man, the blood 
mounts more slowly and gives him time 
to reflect before acting. This explanation 
could be made to work downward as well 
as upward. Thus they could say that the 
comparatively short body of the French has 
heretofore made the diaphragm too acces 
sible. The heart has lain too close to it. 
The blood has descended swiftly to titillate 
it into that paroxysm called I: iughter. Since 
taller nations—notably the English and 
German—are less liable to the paroxysm, 
this theory should gain some credence. 

We may be uncertain of the cause for the 
extinction of laughter among the French, 
but of the cause for their fondness of it we 
can be positive. It is rooted in Gallic con 
ceit. Naturalists have declared man to be 
distinguished from animals chiefly by the 
ability to laugh. That is man’s supreme 
prerogative,the cabalistic sign of the human. 
Man to be pe pore must ever feel his 
superiority to all ‘‘the beasts of the field.” 
There must be no doubt of it. He must feel 
secure at the very top of the hierarchy of 
vertebrates. In a nation, as in the French, 
where the natural hirsute adornments of 
the masculine countenance are fashionable, 
one can see that it is an especially serious 
and necessary thing to have a marked sign 
of distinction between the human and the 
beast; otherwise it might prove both be- 
wildering and embarrassing to stroll through 


the zoédlogical portion of the Bois, or might 
terrorize the female tourists who would per- 
ceive in each masculine visage a possible 
perpetrator of the ‘“‘ Murders in the Rue 
Morgue.’’ No wonder the French cling to 
their laughter! It is their sole line of demar 
cation! 

We may exult that these dangers are re- 
mote from us. In America the ability to 
laugh is increasing, and our nation fairly 
worships laughter. It is the hall-mark of 
the successful, and we are the arch-adorers 
of success in every form. Everything which 
does not inspire mirth we stigmatize as un 
wholesome or morbid. Beaumarchais said 
he laughed for fear that he might weep, and 
we also strive to hide our country’s tears in 
the confines of the obscure and the unseen. 

By all the pursuers of life’s rainbows, 
and all the crinolined by self-respect 
tears are carefully concealed. They have 
found a laugh to be more respected than 
a laurel, sometimes more powerful than a 
bludgeon, and always more enjoyable than 
anything else. There is no tenet or principle 
quite so dear to us as faith in our divine 
“sense of humor.” We cling tenaciously to 
that characteristic and have pampered it 
into a perfect corpulence of facetiousness. 
We strive to turn into grist for laughter 
everything that comes to our mill. This was 
exemplified last year by a little play brought 
over from Paris. It was a dramatization of 
one of Poe’s stories and was in his most 
superlative vein of weird horror. In Paris it 
was accepted with the seriousness of appre 
ciation. Not so in America. With our 
audiences the thrills went the wrong way 
and stirred up the diaphragm instead of the 
cerebrum. 

It is significant that Bernard Shaw first 
became popular in America. This is be 
cause he takes tragic themes and makes 
them laughable. He holds up to ridicule 
the heretofore solemn things of life, and 
this Americans can comprehend. They 
have a frenzied appreciation for all that 
appeals to the risibles. We are so proud 
of our national trait that we flaunt it 
continually in England. The English re 
venge themselves by calling us ill man- 
nered and boorish. They have imbibed 
much of Chesterfield’s philosophy. Ches 
terfield said that it is one of the features of a 
gentleman never to laugh. That admon 
isher is not a reigning favorite in America. 
We prefer Carlyle, who said no man can be 
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totally or irreclaimably bad who has once 
heartily laughed. That statement is the 
secret of Carlyle’s popularity. It flatters 
everyone—both the stars of our social 
firmament and the stripes in our houses of 
detention. For we must admit both types 
to be inveterate lovers of laughter. 

In America laughter has been purely a 
social development. It has come with “‘so- 
ciety ” and with prosperity. The ‘‘madness 
of laughter” and the “‘madness of money” 
are equivalent. The hearty laughers, the 
good fellows and gay fashionables, are as 
ruthless in the pursuit for gratification of 
their laughing mania as the financier in his 
pursuit of gain. The power of the two has 
ascended simultaneously. Mammon and 
Momus are now the twin stars of our 
nation’s destiny; they are the Lares and 
Penates of every home, the double thread 
upon which are strung the pearls of ‘“so- 
ciety.” We may call them pearls, for, as they 
say, pearls come from the decay of an 
oyster and society from the age of a nation. 

“It is to laugh” should be the shibboleth 
written over our dollared homes as well as 
over our theaters. At least it would reas- 
sure the chary public that they were in 
no danger of being there assaulted by a 
thought, or wet-blanketed by solemnity. 
Seriousness has become the worst of social 
crimes. A man of ideas is considered one of 
those minor monomaniacs whom Disraeli 
called bores. The intellectuals are looked 
upon as a sort of measuring worm, which 
sometimes gets onto “‘my lady’s sleeve,’’ but 
which is immediately knocked off as an 
insect that belongs to bohemia. Laughter 
is the sole aim of that polite corralling of 
human beings called ‘‘a social function,” 
the success of which is estimated by the 
degree of its guffaws and cachinnations. 
The raconteur is the reigning idol pro tem. 
Dinners, if they have any purpose at all, are 
for the development of badinage and the 
relation of jokes. Woe to the intruder who 
dares to introduce an intelligent topic. He 
will be as unwelcome as the skeleton hand 
at Belshazzar’s feast. 

We are modern heathen who worship the 
crescent of a smile. Women ride on it to the 
top crest of social supremacy. The Queens 
of Society perpetually show their teeth as if 
the social game were a kind of dental bridge 
where teeth are shown in lieu of hands. 
Among other things this shows how man 
has distorted nature’s meanings. Nature 





tries to teach us that a display of the teeth 
is always a warning, a threat. We believe 
this about animals, but about woman— 
never! Facial distention betrays ill-humor 
in the one, good-humor in the other. Thus 
man makes his deductions from the prem- 
ises of illusion and desire. The experienced 
may admit that nature makes no mistakes. 
They might even say that woman’s display 
of teeth has proved more fatal to man than 
any animal’s, and that a snarl and a smile 
are very similar, inasmuch as both are 
a warning, the one of ferocity, the other 
of insincerity. However, the experienced 
cannot always be credited, as they are apt 
to contract mental strabismus through dis- 
appointments. 

Everywhere we see the struggle to con- 
form to the prevalent taste. Even the 
church is no longer a place of dreary, black 
and blue souls’ gloom. Before clergymen 
can inject a drop of the gall of sermon- 
izing, they must first narcotize their con- 
gregation with anecdotes and pleasantries. 
The most jovial pastor has the largest fol- 
lowing. In literature it is the same. Re- 
cently we have refused admission to Poe 
in the Hall of Fame, for, verily, he was 
of an unpardonable gloom. And we have 
relaureled our present literary lion, Mark 
Twain, for he is the man in touch with his 
times. 

Our statesmen and orators are particu- 
larly adaptive. A supply of jokes is their 
most essential equipment for the rostrum. 
Witness the success of the celebrated joker 
and laugher, Depew. The discovery that 
he could ‘‘smile and smile and be a villain, ”’ 
has struck consternation to our people, for 
it has made one of our pet standards totter 
that of trust in the open countenance. It 
is said that Seth Low lost popularity and 
was defeated for mayor of New York city 
chiefly because the people did not like his 
smile. ‘‘ There was no laughter behind 
it,” as one politician said. 

One of the sources of President Roose- 
velt’s unparalleled popularity is the broad- 
cast publishing of his photograph, laughing. 
His laugh has pleased the public as nothing 
else could, for everyone laughs and _ his 
betrays “the touch of the human which 
makes the whole world kin.”’ It has made 
men adore him, for man likes to have his 
gods as similar to himself as possible. 

Whether the growth of our rampant 
facetie is to be esteemed as a good or an 














evil depends, like everything else, on one’s 
point of view. Leopardi wrote: “It is 
wonderful that man, the most wretched and 
miserable of ali creatures, should have the 
faculty of laughter, which is wanting in 
o her animals. It is most probable that 
laughter originated in drunkenness—another 
peculiarity of the human race.” 

Without being as misanthropic as Leo- 
pardi, nor yet as complimentary as Sir 
Richard Steele, who they say dwelt con- 
tinually on praises of his sublime species, it 
does seem that laughter has originated in 
something base, for it betrays such an 
affinity for the base. One never laughs at 
noble deeds, or great thoughts, or at any 
of the cardinal virtues. It is significant that 
our epochs of greatest men and greatest 
deeds were marked by a superlative grav- 
ity. Earnest purpose, ambition and justice 
are always grave, and at one time those 
qualities were distinctive of America. 
Once we were a very sober, gray-clad and 
earnest nation. We were too aspiring to 
be amusing, too introspective to seek di- 
version. 
Utopia and were too oppressed by the 
weight of responsibilities to have the shallow 
and bubbling heart of mirth. That was the 
period of our,greatest idealism, and ideals 
are always sobering. Perhaps that is also 
why women are more sober than men—they 
are more idealistic. Unfortunately man is 
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formed to shed his wings. By nature he is 
a grub, rarefied atmosphere does not long 
agree with him. If he begins as an angel, 
he falls as a Lucifer. His specific gravity is 
insurmountable. And when he drops to the 
plane of materialism, he finds there is one 
‘open sesame’’ to every heart and home— 
laughter. It is the coin of exchange amid 
the mundane and the fat. It is the key that 
belongs to the fleshpots of Egy pt. 

At present our apostles of individualism 
may exult, for the development of our 
laughing propensity also betokens the de- 
velopment of indin iduality. Laughter is 
purely a thing of the ego. It concerns the 
self only, and thus is a thing of selfishness. 
That it is of no value to the race is proved by 
the fact that nature has decreed it unneces- 
sary for animals to possess and has made it 
develop in man later than other faculties— 
for example, the faculty of expressing pain. 
The expression of suffering is essential to 
race-preservation, but that of joy is of value 
only to the separate entity. 

Let us remember that Democritus, the 
ancient sage, put out his eyes, and after 
blinding himself won the name of the 
‘“ Laughing Philosopher.” Tothe hedonists, 
who certainly form the major portion of 
mankind, this should convey a_ lesson. 
Blind ourselves to the perception of actuali- 
ties, shut ourselves up in our own ego, and 
we will then laugh and be joyous. 


Hatband Philosophy 


BY WARWICK JAMES PRICE 


To preach is human, to refrain divine. 


In politics right is little more than interest writ large. 


The woman with a large foot is usually the most modest at muddy crossings. 


Salmon are excellent teachers of ethics. 
dead ones all float down. 


The live ones travel upstream, while the 


It is not very difficult to prove some one else a hypocrite, but that is not the same 


thing as proving your own virtue. 


Is it not probable that the originator of the phrase, “He laughs best who laughs last, 


” 


was an Englishman trying to set a national failing in a favorable light ? 


Treasury officials waste time in publishing directions for detecting counterfeit notes, 


but there is a genuine demand for a few simple rules for discovering the real article. 





Tar-skin Simcoe and the 
Green Barrel 


BY BROUGHTON BRANDENBURG 


Lilustrated by Arthur G. Dove 


HE sponge-headed fool and 
Nj the innercent bystander gits 
many a thing they hain’t 
§ lookin’ for,” said Limpy 
| Hawes, rapping the file with 
which he was shaping up the 
great toes of the King of 
Menagerie Cay, on a stone 
ti rey that protruded through the 
PSOE sod under the animal tent. 
‘But the bus ness of life couldn’ be did 
without ’em. The man that wants the 
credit better not do the work, for he lessens 
his chances. This I’m a-sayin’ in mind a’ 
somethin’ ‘what happened in Havany way 
back when I quit Barnum.” 

The old trainer lapsed into complete 
silence while he finished his work on the 
* elephant, but I had heard enough of his 
quaint, stirring yarns to know when he was 
prefacing one, so I waited. At last he 
straightened up, limped over to a pile of 
baled hay, seated himself comfortably, 
and as I did likewise he threw out his quid 
of fine cut, the final harbinger of a rich 
reminiscence hastening to utterance. 

“They was a gol-blame fool of a nigger 
onct that played heck with all my calcala- 
tions, ’n’ he was jest fittin’ in the class with 
the innercent bystander ’n’ the Pennsyl- 
vany Dutchman that strikes ile in his onion 
bed. Most a’ these fellers we hear so 
much about, jest happened to be in the 
way when the lightnin’ was strikin’, that’s 
all. This nigger feller, Tar-skin Simcoe, 
we called him—b’lieve his name was 
Charles Augustus, but he was so black, tak’ 
m’ oath he cast a shadder when there 
warn’t no sun. So we allus called him 
Tar-skin. 

‘He was one a’ twenty-four performers 
that was givin’ a winter show, the time this 
thing happened. Y’ see the old man was 
sick when the reg’lar season closed ’n’ he 
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goes way off inta Rooshy with his gals, 
leavin’ that bamboo-legged young cuss, 
Arthur, his nephew that brung over them 
three Evil Semilune fellers from Egypt 
that time, to run things at Bridgeport. 
Arthur he has about ten wine suppers, then 
all the money the old man give him to run 
winter quarters bein’ gone, he gits a fool 
idee he can rig up a tourin’ variety show 
to go down to Floridy, Cuby, Jamaica 
’n’ more warm places in winter ’n’ make 


.some more dough for his benefit. Course 


all the boys ’n’ some a’ the girls what 
wasn’ workin’ in the theater was willin’ 
to go, but told Mister Artie pint-blank 
some t’other one than him’d got ta take the 
ticket wagon. They appints a committee 
’n’ the committee appints me as kind a’ 
manager. Artie was to throw the diamond- 
drippin’ chest, and I was to hold the never- 
leakin’ bag. 

‘Well, sir, reckon I’d a-made a reliable 
‘nuff financeer but there warn’t no no- 
ticeable finances to do any real good first- 
class, git-an’-git-away financeerin’ with. 
We made axpenses from Richmond, Vir- 
giny, down to Mobile, then kind a’ bounced 
along on one wheel dodgin’ shurrifs till we 
got ta Tampy, Floridy. Arthur had been 
writin’ letters ’n’ sendin’ telegrams colleck, 
but he couldn’ even git anyhody up North 
to tell him to go to hell. One day he takes 
two b’ar cubs and a beauty of a Borneo 
snake ’n’ hires ’m to a licker saloon man 
for “nuff to git him to Philadelphy, where 
he knowed he could git coin. Fourth day 
come ’n’ went’n’ no tidin’s from Artie. The 
hotel keeper said he hated to turn us out 
in the sands a’ Tampy, he bein’ a Ohio 
feller with some feelin’, and so we might 
have the woodshed for the wimmen ’n’ the 
haymow for the boys. Early Jim Butts 
said he’d et so much greasy bacon his 
shoes *d stopped squeakin’ and from the 
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corn pone we’d been livin’ on all our voices 
was husky. Oh, I tell ye we was gittin’ 
desprit. 

‘There .wasn’ no use tryin’ to go to 
work, for anybody but a cigarmaker that 
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bellied stars would stand some show a’ 
makin a little money. We’d played the 
near-by South to a standstill and got beat 
at our own game, and though Cuby was 
clost it was a wet walk even on a dry day. 


‘**CAP'N, YOU WANT TA MAKE A THOUSAND DOLLARS?"’ 


snowed any willin’ness to work in Tampy 
Was a suspicious character, so I set down 
and figgered my mind-slate full, jest what 
to do. We had got ta git out a’ that hole, 
and we’d got ta git where a mighty bum 
performance give by a gang a’ lean- 





The one avenoo of escape though was 
Havany, Cuby, and the one way to git 
there a dinky little steamer sailin’ twict a 
week them days, and the one way to travel 
on the steamer without any tantalizin’ 
lucre was to bunk the captain. I done it. 
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Says I to him, one evenin’ when he was in 
the bar layin’ in inside layers of brandy 
and sody, 

“<Cap’n, you want ta make a thousand 
dollars ?’ 

““T been a filibuster, already,’ says he. 

“Then I explains to him how we was 
fixed and that the people in Havany had a 
committee waitin’? down on the point night 
’n’? day to welcome our aggregation and 
how if he would take us over and bring us 
back, mind ye, on tick, we would give him 
half we made, and it looked to me like 
sev’ral thousand cool and frosty scuti, as 
the Eyetalians says. 

‘“The idee took root in him, 
brandy and sody watered it till it flour- 
ished like a green bay-rum tree. By gosh 
a’mighty, I wisht many a time after that 
he’d been deef, dumb and dead drunk when 
I was talkin’ to him. Anyhow, ’bout mid- 
night he comes ’round and says he goes in 
cahoots with us. So I fixes it up with the 
people we owed money to that they pool 
their claims and hold all our critters, me 
leavin’ a man to look after ’em and our 
props axcep’ what we needed to rig up a 
kind of a show. They leaves it all with 
the Ohio feller what run the hotel, and the 
next mornin’ we gits aboard the steamer 
and wallows out inta the Gulf about day- 
break. 

“Nonesuch Rafferty had an awful argy- 
mint with the Swede steward tryin’ to git 
him to sarve breakfast at six instid of 
eight, and when we did git sot down to that 
table we plumb wore out the nigger that 
waited on us. Anyhow, thinks I, we will 
git two days’ grub goin’ and two comin’ 
back and that is worth bein’ chast out of 
Havany, for I didn’ reckon on foreign 
nervousness, by jingy hickles. 

“Jest when we was leavin’ all land be- 
hind, Early Jim Butts come up to me 
where I was standin’ by the rail and says, 

““*Limpy, I don’t want ta make ye feel 
bad, after all y’ve done for us, but don’t 
ye think we better go kind a’ easy takin’ 
an English-speakin’ show inta a dago- 
speakin’ country ?’ 

“Say, by the everlastin’ hoss collar, I 
went down till my chin rested on my boot- 
tops. I'd never thought a’ that. 


and the 


“T told him so, and he says he minded 
it long ago, but says he, 

““*T ’uz so all-fired hongry, I ’uz afeared 
to say anythin’.’ 
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‘Well, sir, we fed up good ’n’ plenty and 
that Britisher captain couldn’ steer the 
ship for watchin’ his good stores pourin’ 
inta us and speckalatin’. He kicked, but 
I told him a contrack was a contrack. Be 
tween meals we kind a’ spruced up our 
performance. Y’ know, you can make a 
minstrel show out a’ almost nothin’, so 
we fixed up a reg’lar black-face first-part 
with some purty durn good jokes; then we 
was goin’ to have ’n intermission, then begin 
on the olio, the first thing bein’ Tar-skin 
Simcoe’s fool acrobatics. He come out 
allus in peppermint-stick stockin’s and 
baggy red vest make-up and pertended he 
was a great acrobat, but ended up by 
fallin’ all over everythin’, What he’d 
allus made his hit with was doin’ a hand 
spring, lightin’ on his feet on a table, then 
rollin’ off a chair set on the table back 
wards and landin’ on a bar’l which went 
all to smash, leavin’ him ’mong the hoops 
and staves fightin’ and yellin’. That allus 
brung the house down, and I’d allus told 
him he’d got ta bust that bar’l or I’d bust 
his neck. So he allus done it. Then after 
him was wimmen dancin’ turns ’n’ singin’ 
turns ’n’ so on, but the nigger’s the one I 
wanted to explain to you, seein’ what I’m 
a-goin’ to tell you. 

“When we went edgin’ in past Morro 
Castle, you don’t know how homesick that 
big red and yeller Spanish flag made me 
feel. The Britisher captain comes down 
from the bridge jest before we goes ashore 
and says mighty sarcasmish, 

***Qi, say, stop shakin’ hands with that 
welcomin’ committee so often.’ 

“Well, sir, we oozed out a’ that steamer 
onta the land and snuck up O'Reilly Street 
to where the theaters are bunched around 
the park, and there I found they was only 
one vacant, and they wasn’ but two bigger’n 
it in all the world at that time. 

“Td ruther show out a’ doors,’ say 
Jerry Curtin, when he looked inside. By 
jingy hickles, on that stage our little per 
formance would look like a baby freckle 
on a fat woman. Anyhow, I fixed up a 
percentage deal with the manager, each 
to take half of the whole after the band 
and the printin’ was paid for. In three 
hours little red and yeller bills was goin’ 
up all around over town, and by three 
o’clock the pass grafters was already 
showin’ up. J begun to feel a little better. 

“T calls a rehearsal for half-past three 


says 


“SAY, BY THE EVERLASTIN’ HOSS COLLAR, I WENT DOWN TILL MY CHIN RESTED 
ON MY BOOT-TOPS. I'D NEVER THOUGHT A’ THAT” 
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and we runs through the show we’d fixed 
up out a’ the rag-tags of the old one, and 
I found enough props in the place and 
enough scenery to git along with axcep’ 
one ’r two, and them, Early Jim Butts and 
Jiggers Dolman bein’ handy with a brush 
and hatchet, pitched in and made. The 
only thing that was missin’ was a bar’! for 
Tar-skin Simcoe to bust. One a’ the stage 
hands said he’d get me one for a peseta, 
but when I found out that meant a first 
cousin to an American two-bits, I told him 
I couldn’ buy Cuby if it was goin’ at that 
price. I give him a pass for a box:as a 
compromise. ‘Then we goes on with the 
rehearsal and we had even the stage hands 
laffin’. I was feelin’ quite some better. 
Didn’ know them fellers laff most when 
they see a heavy bunch jest about ready 
to light on some poor devil. 

‘‘We hadn’ had nothin’ to eat since 
mornin’, and all the hotel people we’d 
gone to after landin’ was suspicious ef not 
sartin, so I tells Ed Curtin to go over to a 
rest’raunt "bout five o’clock and tell the 
boss the company was goin’ to dine there, 
seein’ as they hadn’ time to go to the 
Inghlaterra, and he was to stay and keep 
count of them and foot the whole bill. 
Some was to g0 at five, some at six, and 
some at seven, by which time I reckoned 
they’d be enough money in the box office 
for me to draw some and send it to him. 
The gittin’ the grub worked all right. 
Shinin’ mack’rel! how them men and 
wimmin did lay it away; but when I come 
back to the theater somebody told me that 
the show never got started till nine and the 
people never bought till ready to come in. 
At half-past seven everybody had et, and 

Ed Curtin was still waitin’ for dough from 
me. At eight o’clock I gits one a’ the 
restaurant cards with this writ on the back: 

‘‘Ain’t you got no feelings? The boss 
here is acting nasty with a bread-knife!’ 

‘“‘So I had to send some of the boys over 
to eat twict so’s Ed could tell the man by 
signs that they was more to come. By 
nine o’clock I jest had the coin to pay the 
bill. 

‘Oh, I forgot to tell you that in the after- 
noon they was a little sneeze of a Floridy 
whelp sittin’ in the back seats watchin’ the 
rehearsal, and before he goes away he gives 
me his card: ‘Obadiah Green, Attorney- 
at-Law, 124 Obispo.’ 

“Says he, ‘If you want me I will be 





here to-night’; then he goes away leavin’ 
me sort a’ thinkin’ ’n’ not feelin’ so good. 

‘“When I comes back the second time 
from the restaurant, I looks in the doors. 
The band was playin’, the kids makin’ 
noise up in the gallery, and, by the jumps a’ 
Juno, they wasn’ such a bad little crowd. 
I felt a whole lot better. Then I noticed 
that the two front rows was entirely empty, 
and I says to the ticket seller who talked 
a little American, 

““Why hain’t ye sold them two front 
rows ?” 

“Then he tells me that they was for 
the ayuntamento, he calls it, which means 
town council, that comes around on first 
nights with the mayor and chief of police 
and if the show ain’t no good they closes 
up the house, gives the money back to the 
people and puts the manager in jail. / 
purt-near swallered my terbaccer. 

“Well, sir, just then there comes a 
bunch a’ Spanish soldiers marchin’ down 
the street and a whole gang a’ town select 
men and they files inta them seats with 
rollin’ drums and the people standin’ up to 
bow. Then the mayor waves his hand 
to the band and it starts goin’, the curtain 
goes up, and my pore boys and gals jumps 
inta the openin’ chorus. Though an 
Eyetalian grand-opry troupe’d been there 
jest before us, the crowd didn’ kick much, 
and I begun to feel some easier. 

‘Then Jerry and Ed Curtin, as Sambo 
and. Rastus on the ends, begun to crack 
gags with Nonesuch Rafferty as middle- 
man. 

‘Evenin’, Mistoe Rafferty, how you all 
dis evenin’?’ says Sambo. 

““Very well, thank you, how are you, 
Sambo ?’ says Nonesuc h, sort a’ dignified. 

“Oh, I’se kind a’ mad, dat’s all.’ 

_, You are angry; why are you angry ?’ 

‘T’se mighty displeased wif de gal what 
waited on me at suppah to-night. She 
done brung de soup plate wif her thumb 
in de soup. Says I, “Ma’ Jane, youah 
thumb am in de soup.” “Oh, dat’s all 
right,” says she. ‘‘It ain’t hot.’’’ 

“All them city fathers and all that 
crowd jest set leanin’ forward as if they’s 
expectin’ somethin’, but they never moved 
a’ eyelid. Jest one man laughed out like 
a roarin’ bull; it was the sarcasmish 
Britisher captain in a box; and then all the 
crowd looked at him as if he’s plumb 
crazy. Say,maybe I wasn’ havin’ a relapse! 
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““VERY WELL, THANK YOU, HOW 





ARE YOU, SAMBO?’ SAYS NONE- 


SUCH, SORT A’ DIGNIFIED” 


“When I begun to take notice of what 
was goin’ on on the stage, by ’n’ by, I 
seen the boys was all kind a’ shaky, some 
more cracks havin’ fell flat. Then I hears 
Rastus sayin’ in a kind of desprit way, 

“Say, Mistoe Rafferty, you purty good 
at ’rithmetic ?’ 

“*Why, yes, have you a sum for me to 
do?’ 

“*Ah, sho’ have. If a hungry mule is 
fifteen feet away from a bale of hay and 
tied wif a six-foot rope, how am he goin’ 
to eat?’ 

“How can a hungry mule tied to a six- 
foot rope get to a bale of hay fifteen feet 
away ?’ 

"Vas, sul?’ 
“*Well, how can he?’ 


‘** Jes’ walk ovah and take it.’ 

“*Well, but you said the mule was fied 
to a six-foot rope.’ 

‘“* Vas, suh, but de rope wasw’ tied to nujfin’.’ 

“Nothin’ but a kind a’ res’less shufflin’ 
‘round ’mongst the crowd. The Britisher 
captain yelled and hollered and fell off his 
chair and two ushers hurried round to put 
him out. By gosh a’mighty, I was feelin’ 
purty feeble. 

“Somehow ’r other the 
through the first part and the curtain come 
down. The mayor called over a sergeant 
and sent him to bring the manager of the 
theater to him. I seen them huntin’ him 
and knowed the manager of the company’d 
be next, so I skins out the side door and 
there was the little feller, Green. 


boys rassled 
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““T knowed you’d come out this way 
purty soon,’ says he. 

“JT jest couldn’ say nothin’ back to him, 
but went a-staggerin’ on to git some fresh 
air in the park. 

“Tn about five minutes he come up to me 
agin: 

“Please don’t feel so bad, Mister 
Hawes; they is some hope. By giving the 
money back to the people, agreeing to 
leave town on the next steamer and putting 
up two hundred dollars cash to secure all 
expenses your company may incur while 
here, you can straighten things out. There 
is ev’ry reason to hope. fF will attend to 
the technicalities for fifty dollars.’ 

“Then they ain’t no more hope than of 
a good ice crop in hell,’ says I, lookin’ 
off north, where, on the t’other side of the 
sea, was the land a’ the free and home a’ 
the brave. Some a’ both hain’t sense 
enough to stick there, though. 

““*A little fee, say twenty-five, might get 
you off with than two years, you 
know,’ says the little shrimp. 

“Tell ye what, I was pityous. If I went 
back to the theater I’d be in jail in five 
minnits. If I madea run for it I’d no place 
to run to but more Cuby or the ocean, and 
I wasn’ much on long-distance swimmin’. 
Then too I’d be desartin’ all my boys and 
gals what I’d knowed for years ’n’ years ’n’ 
been through thick ’n’ thin with and what’d 
stuck by me right through this deal. I 
was jest rickoshayin’ round and round 
that park tryin’ to think and Green trot- 
tin’ at my heels like a_black-’n’-tan 
pup. 

** All to onct there come an awful yellin’ 
and screamin’ from the theater. That 
decided me. They was killin’ my people, 
and I jest picked up a couple a’ good big 
barnicks in each hand and headed on a 
dead run for the main door, Green touchin’ 
the high spots behind me.. There was a 
terrible rumpus goin’ on inside. My poor 
boys and gals was bein’ murdered by them 
dagoes. All the people in the back was 
standin’ up yellin’ and wavin’ their arms. 
Lippity-plunk I dives through ’em and 
gets halfway down the main aisle, then I 
seen poor Tar-skin Simcoe was lyin’ down 
by the footlights jest raisin’ himself on one 
arm. I sensed somebody had shot him 
’r cut him. 


less 


None of the t’others was in 
sight on the stage, and I knowed the trouble 
had begun during his turn, the first turn 
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of the olio, which had begun while I was 
runnin’ around crazy in the park. 

“On down the aisle I jumps, but the 
manager and a usher andia soldier grabs 
me, and while I was rippin’ loose I seen 
poor Tar-skin git to his feet rubbin’ the 
seat of his trousers pitiful-like and go 
limpin’ over to the chair and table. Lame- 
like he turns his handspring, lights on the 
table, sits in the chair and rolls over back- 
ward and comes down in a sittin’ fall on the 
bar’l. By gosh a’mighty, when he hit it 
he flew ten feet straight up, worse ’n if he’d 
hit a springboard. ‘Then I seen what was 
up. The bar’! the feller had got for him 
was green wood, and Simcoe couldn’ break 
it and was tryin’ it over ’n’ over ag’in knowin’ 
he might’s well kill hisself as to have me 
kill him. 

“Say, that house was jest crazy. They 
had got from laughin’ inta hystrikes, so 
it’s no wonder I thought they was a mob. 
Now they begun throwin’ money on the 
stage, then cigars and diamond rings. I 
dropped my barnicks right there. 

“Well, sir, that poor nigger kept that up 
about another seven times till he had ta 
crawl on his hands and knees to git up on 
the table. I yelled at him to stop from 
right down front, but the noise was so 
great he couldn’ hear me. That ayunta- 
mento was blue in the face. The next time 
somehow Tar-skin slipped off the chair, 
made a wrong fall, lit on his head and 
the bar’l bust. Then he come up smilin’, 
with hoops and staves draped around him, 
and joolry fallin’ in showers. 

“They hain’t much more to tell axcep’ 
I rushed back and had Jerry and Ed-Cur- 
tin go on and instid of a song and dance 
smash each other with slap-sticks all over 
the stage, and so on till I made a reg’lar 
rough-and-tumble knock-about programme 
out a’ the rest. 

“I bought the Britisher captain out of 
his half-claim for two thousand, and we 
stayed in Havany nine weeks jest jammiin’ 
and packin’ that place and dividin’ the 
coin man for man. We’d a been there yet 
as long as the pads Simcoe wore after that 
and the green bar’ls held out, but the old 
man got home from Rooshy and wired if 
we didn’ come home he’d come down ’n’ 
git us, and we knowed what that meant. 
He put the green-bar’l gag into the show 
that season, but it never raised a ripple 
from Yonkers to Erie and he took it out.” 











Magazine Shop-Talk 


With Some Facts About the Success of the Cosmopolitan’s 


Toa LINDED by the glare of a 
my) Riv great and sudden publicity, 
Lg Sh C 
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the CosMOPOLITAN has not 
been able as yet to realize its 
new position in the center of 
the magazine stage. It is 
rather dazzling to stand 
under the spot-light, and it 
is bewildering to receive so 
many curtain calls and bou- 
quets. All the CosMoPoLIgan can do while 
it tries to recover from its stage fright is to 
look pleasant and to bow low to its great 
and rapidly increasing audience. 

But to make a decisive hit with your pub- 
lic is one thing and to keep your public is 
another. We of the CosMoPOLITAN shop 
don’t intend for one moment to relax our 
grip upon you, dear auditors. We don’t 
even intend to let go to get a better hold. 
We are, in a way, satisfied with what hold 
we have and we intend to strengthen it 
from month to month. We are like the 
wedding guest in the “Ancient Mariner’’: 
now that we have your ear we intend to 
keep it. 

And it’s not going to be all ‘ Treason of 
the Senate.” That does very well as a 
critical series, and has won the plaudits 
of the multitude. But we are discerning 
enough to know that no exposure series, 
however important, ever held the public for 
any great length of time. We have in view 
articles that will be just as arrestive and 
absorbing as that, and possibly more so to 
some of you. 

& 


You would be surprised to see the stacks 
of letters we have received about two other 
great features we began a few months ago. 
These were the “ What Life Means to Me’”’ 
articles and the “CosmopoLitan Table- 






Talks.” Jack London was the first to write 
on “What Life Means to Me,” and his 
contribution has gone all over the country, 
and has been lauded as the best thing he 
The papers have taken it up. 


ever wrote. 
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It worried some of the editors terribly, but 
most of them accepted it. In an editorial 
the New York “Independent”’ said, 

**We have had many ambitious studies of Ameri- 
can life, from De Tocqueville to Miinsterberg, but 
not one of them has penetrated so deeply into the 
heart of it as does this frank self-revelation of an 
American gifted with the divine fire, who has in- 
tensely lived it.” 

John Burroughs’s “ What Life Means to 
Me’’—a totally different view, by the way 
was also declared to be the best essay that 
grand old man ever wrote. As a significant 
example of its tremendous popularity it may 
be noted that one private citizen, who is 
something of a reformer, ordered one thou- 
sand copies of the magazine containing the 
Burroughs article. Unfortunately his order 
came a little too late, and could not be filled, 
as the issue—April—was entirely sold out. 


5S 


There will be other vital expressions of 
“What Life Means to Me,” by other writ- 
ers of experience. In the July number the 
most intensely interesting of all these arti- 
cles—that by Julia Ward Howe—will ap- 
pear. In that ably written paper the author 
of the “ Battle Hymn of the Republic”’ will 
tell her life story and give a fine and strong 
expression of what she conceives its mean- 
ing to be. 

a 


As for the ‘“CosmopoLitaAN Table 
Talks,” we have received so many letters 
asking for their continuance—many of 
them suggesting the names of noted persons 
whom the writers would like to see repre- 
sented at our board—that they will be given 
from time to time, though not in strict 
series. The other day a most remarkable 
talk was heard at the CosMOPOLITAN table. 
The talkers were Ambrose Bierce, that 
caustic and strongly individualistic writer; 
Morris Hillquit, the brilliant scientific 
socialist; and Robert Hunter, author of the 
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much discussed “ Poverty.” They had a 
battle of words on “The Social Unrest.” 
The battle was truthfully reported by an 
able war correspondent—one of the best 
stenographers in New York—and our read- 
ers may be assured that this report, to ap- 
pear in the July issue, will be great reading. 


> 


Our illustrations—have you noticed, 
of course you have, how superior they are 
in novel effects to those of other magazines ? 
We are not doing things like other maga- 
zines. For example, we have no art editor— 
a man who studies other periodicals with a 
view to getting a traditional magazine pic- 
ture whenever possible. We don’t want a 
traditional magazine picture every time. 
Sometimes we like to break out in a new 
place, with something to surprise our great 
and growing picture-minded public. 

But some magazine editors are studying 
the new CosMOPOLITAN and its ideas and 
trying to profit by our example, pictorially 
and otherwise. One of them has actually 
copied our whole scheme of typography, 
down to the smallest subtitle. That is all 
right—it is very encouraging to us—but 
after a while they may have an entirely new 
scheme to copy; for we are not going to be 
content with this one, and will change as 
often as we can do so advantageously. 


Ss 


“Poor Girls Who Have Married Mil 
lions”’ is the title of an absorbingly inter- 
esting article in the July issue. We 
sure that all the men will want to read this, 
and you simply couldn’t keep an unmarried 
woman from reading it, to save your life. 
There will be portraits of many girls who 
have suddenly stepped inside the charmed 
circle of wealth. 

“Social Side of the Circus,” an article 
by Karl Edwin. Harriman, whose circus 
studies have made him famous, will also 
appear in that issue, with many novel and 
snappy illustrations. 

Boys, are you reading Alfred Henry 
Lewis’s “ Story of Andrew Jackson’’? It 
will gain greatly in interest in July. The 
love affairs of the horse-faced hero and the 


feel 
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Rachel will proceed, and the 
of Andy will greatly 


blooming 
startling adventures 
entertain you. 

Eleanor Gates, who wrote “The Biog- 
raphy of a Prairie Girl,” “The Plow 
Woman” and other strongly interesting 
studies of Western life, will have in that 
issue “The Girl and the Gun-Fighter’’— 
a captivating tale, told in this powerful 
story-teller’s best manner. 

A Fourth of July story of the most novel 
and unexpected order will be William Ham- 
ilton Osborne’s “The Lone Widow.” 
There will be other good fiction, and one of 
the best of James L. Ford’s amusing series, 
“Seeing the Real New York.” 

Uzanne! Ah, that charming French 
writer on the dear, complex, useless artifi- 
cialities of life! How he takes hold upon the 
heart of womad@ More of him in the July 
issue, and more of him after that. His 
“Weapons and Ornaments of Woman’’ is 
already a famous series. His next paper 
will be upon the fascinating subject of 


neaddress. 


Editors of hundreds of papers are writing 
to us asking permission to copy the “ Trea- 
son of the Senate,” the “What Life Means 
to Me” and the “ Table-Talk”’ series. We 
cannot reply to all their letters individually 
and so we reply to them collectively, now 
and here: 

You are at liberty, dear editors, to copy 
not more than one-half of any single article 
in the series mentioned, provided } you give 
us proper credit and note that what you ex- 
tract is published in and copyrighted by 
the COSMOPOLITAN. 

S 

Down in Texas the friends of Senator 
Bailey are excited over the possibility of a 
Phillips article on that worthy gentleman. 
The Texas press offers us all kinds of 
advice on the subject, and we get many 
letters from anxious partisans of the senator. 
Here again we make a shotgun reply: 
Don’t worry, good folk. “Sufficient unto 
the day.” We have no intention whatever 
of publishing aught concerning Mr. Bailey 
save the exact truth about his official acts. 
Rest assured, he shall be given full justice. 
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BY AMBROSE BIERCE 


Some Forgotten Americans 


=] N an address—at Atlanta, I think 
—the late President McKinley 
signified his belief that the time 
had come for the federal govern- 
ment to care for the graves of 
Confederate soldiers. The federal govern- 
ment is now doing so, but only for the 
graves of those who died on Northern soil 
as prisoners of war. That seems an inade- 
quate expression of the sentiment to which 
the President made his appeal. In the 
track of the great war are thousands of 
graves of Confederate soldiers that may 
still be identified. I have in memory a 
group of these that I found two or three 
years ago in a valley of the Allegheny 
Mountains in West Virginia. They were 
in the rear of an old fortified camp on the 
Green Brier River, which had been unsuc- 
cessfully attacked by the government troops 
in the autumn of 1861. Doubtless the in- 
terments had been made in the open, but it 
had become a forest at the time of my visit 
—I may almost say, my discovery, for per- 
sons living within a mile were unaware of 
the existence of this burial ground. 

As nearly as I could make out there were 
from eighty to a hundred sunken graves, 
overgrown with brush and full of rotting 
leaves. Fewer than a dozen had head- 
stones, fashioned from the native slate of 
the country, with barely decipherable in- 
scriptions rudely carved by comrades of the 
dead. These had mostly fallen into the 
excavations. Altogether it was not a cheer- 
ful place for one who had assisted in send- 
ing some of these unfortunate gentlemen to 
their long rest and whose own fallen com- 
rades were beautifully housed in a national 
cemetery not many miles away, under a 
great, brilliant flag, with flowers blooming 











all about, and a promise of Memorial Days 
hallowing all the time to be. Surely these 
patriots would sleep no less peacefully for 
their country’s magnanimity to those who, 
with a courage and devotion equal to their 
own, followed the light of duty as it was 
given to them to see it. 

Doubtless many such “God’s acres”’ as 
the one described, await the effacing minis- 
try of time and the plow. The cost of 
acquirement, restoration and care would 
be no great matter. The states in which 
they are found would assist, and the War 
Department willingly undertake the work. 
President McKinley was right: the time 
has come for the government of a reunited 
country to preserve with equal tenderness 
and care the graves of Federal and Confed- 
erate. A little longer and it will have 
passed. 


The Ministry of Peace 


ROPONENTS of euthanasia 
for suffering incurables are 
pushing their adventurous shins 
too far ahead in the march 
of mind to expect anything bet- 

ter in the nature of encouragement than a 

copious dead-catting and bad-egging from 

laggard processionists arear. Sometimes, 
however, they get decenter treatment than 
they have the hardihood to claim: occa- 
sionally, through the ramp and roar of ca- 
lumniation is heard the voice of dull and 
dignified protestation, even of argument. 
For example, “The British Medical Jour- 
nal’’ points out, with more gravity than 
grammar, that “the medical profession has 
always strongly set its face against a meas- 
ure that would inevitably pave the way to 
the grossest abuses, and which would de- 
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grade them to the position of executioners.” 

I don’t know that the medical profession 
speaks with any special authority in a mat- 
ter of this kind. Perhaps it knows a little 
better than other trades and professions that 
cases of hopeless agony are of frequent 
occurrence, but as to the expediency of 
relieving them by the compassionate coup 
de gréce—of that a physician is no better 
judge than anyone else. As to the fear of 
being “degraded to the position of execu- 
tioners,” the position is not degrading. The 
office of executioner—even when execution 
is punishment, not mercy—is, and should 
be considered, an almost sacred office. Its 
popular disrepute harks back to the bad 
old days when a majority of the people in 
countries now partly civilized were crimi- 
nal in act or sympathy, living in hate and 
terror of the law—the days of Tyburn Tree 
with its roaring mobs, cheering the male- 
factor and pelting the hangman. It was 
not from fear of a merely social reprobation 
that the mediaeval headsman wore a mask; 
it was from fear of being torn to pieces if 
ever recognized unguarded in the public 
street. A man of to-day, ambitious to prove 
his descent from a criminal ancestry, can 
most easily do so by damning the hangman. 





One and One are Two 


HAVE been reading two books 
on Alaska: “The Lure of 
Gold,” by Bailey Millard, and 
“Three Years in the Klondike,” 
by Jeremiah Lynch. If the au- 
thors had written in competition, Mr. 
Millard would be entitled to the prize, not 
only because his work is fiction, which is 
more engaging than truth, but because, 
being a professional writer, he better knows 
the trade of writing. His work holds atten- 
tion with an iron insistence, albeit his actual 
hero is nothing but a box of gold dust and 
one of his principal characters a dead man 
who does nothing in particular but make 
you believe that he has a dominant reiation 
to the plot—a persistent and unscrupulous 
dead man, who keeps you guessing, mocks 
you from his coffin, and leaves you nourish- 
ing a broken hope. For it turns out that he 
is neither custodian of the treasure nor fuel 
for a steamship, as you had thought. I call 
this a book on Alaska, but most of the action 
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takes place at sea—and mighty spirited ac 
tion it is. Something goes on all the time, 
and that is the main secret of good story- 
writing. 

Mr. Lynch’s book is a homely and hu- 
morless narrative of the work of gold-get- 
ting. In that commonest and least com- 
prehensible of pursuits he suffered a good 
many mischances and privations, as was 
natural and right, though he makes no 
appeal for sympathy, but seems to have 
taken his flogging with an easy good-nature 
that altogether condones his folly in expos- 
ing himself to it. At the end of the book, 
however, he asks for his fellow-pioneers that 
posterity hold them in grateful remem- 
brance. 

I for one do not see why posterity should 
do any such thing. Whatever they may 
have done for posterity was merely inci- 
dental to their sole purpose of benefiting 
themselves, as is true of pioneers generally. 
Posterity’s gratitude should be more intel- 
ligently bestowed if here and there a name 
can be found upon which to bestow it; it 
certainly is not due as a matter of right to the 
gold-greed that lures men from comfort- 
able homes in habitable lands to suffer, 
with whatever fortitude, all manner of dis- 
agreeable experiences in dark corners of 
what, at the best, is a “place of wrath and 
tears.” One may admire their courage in 
bearding the gnomes and dragons guarding 
the treasure, but why the dickens do they 
want the treasure ? 

As a graphic though unpretentious pre- 
sentment of life in the early Klondike, Mr. 
Lynch’s book has a lively interest to the 
general reader and a distinct value to the 
historian. 


As to Thunderboats 


JREAT BRITAIN has built a 
battleship that all maritime na- 
tions obviously fear. It is the 
result of long and careful ob- 
servation by “elderly naval 
men” of rank and consequence, studying 
the recent war in the Orient from that 
coigne of vantage, the deck of a Japanese 
ship. Extraordinary precautions were 
taken to guard the secret of her construc- 
tion, but the cat is out of the bag. It is not 
much of a cat; the portentous secret of the 
new and terrifying battleship’s power is 











simply that she is bigger, swifter, carries 
more heavy guns, and is protected by 
thicker armor than any other battleship 
afloat. One would have thought that not 
much study and observation were needful 
to prove that a ship like that would be a 
better ship than a ship more meagerly en- 
dowed with qualities formidable to the 
enemy and the taxpayer. 

The ordinary seagoing mind could have 
evolved the Dreadnought out of its inner 
consciousness without special! instruction 
in the art of peopling “the dark, unfath- 
omed caves of ocean”’ with Russian sail- 
ors; even a landlubber could have fore- 
seen her with the naked eye of his native 
intelligence. Howbeit, she is extant and 
must be lived up to. Our naval construct- 
ors are not idle. Already, with a great 
fanfare of trumpets they announce two 
battleships superior to the Dreadnought. 
They are not to be so big, nor so swift; 
they carry fewer heavy guns and lighter 
armor; but by some mysterious efficiency 
inherent in the general nature of things they 
are to beat her off.the seas. Meantime, 
however, Admiral Dewey and Secretary 
Bonaparte are casting cold discredit on that 
comforting assurance by demanding bigger 
ships, and Congress, yielding to the pres- 
sure, is providing one a thousand tons 
bigger than the Dreadnought. It is a 
long game and the finish is not in sight. 
Even commercial ships appear not nearly 
to have reached the limit of magnitude. It 
looks as if—-barring the mischance of uni- 
versal peace so rapturously “hailed’’ by 
the truly good—persons now living may 
have the happiness to see battleships one 
thousand feet long, costing thirty millions 
of dollars each. 


As to Corporate Immunity 


ERSONS who have protested 
that the chief purpose in estab- 
lishing the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor was extortion 
of campaign money from rich 

corporations, may now revise their esti- 

mate of the relative importance of its vari- 
ous uses. The recent decision of Judge 

Humphrey in the Chicago “beef-trust” 

matter points out a line of usefulness for 

the department which, if it walk therein 
without laughing, will do so much to miti- 
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gate the terrors of its stand-and-deliver 
frown that its main mission to the incon- 
siderate monopolist may be called that of 
peace and protection. All that it needs to do 
is to instruct its bureau of corporations to 


catechise the big “trusts’’ for statistical 
purposes; the fact that they answet 
which under compulsion they will cheer 
fully do—makes them immune to prosecu- 
tion for the crimes disclosed. 

That is a quite important duty of the 
department, is it not? True, it need not 
be performed for all the corporations, nor 
for anyone until that one shall have paid 
its assessment to the campaign fund. Con- 
sidering all this, the public would perhaps 
be willing to forego the pleasure and ad- 
vantage of the department’s statistics. 
Honestly, I don’t think that my good 
friend, the present secretary, would lend 
himself to dishonorable practices, but I am 
desperately afraid that he will retire from 
the cabinet and be succeeded by Mr. 


Garfield. 


Rats / 


CIENCE, it seems, has at last 
“isolated”? the soul, as the bac- 
teriologists are pleased to say. 
According to a press dispatch, 
one Doctor Ward (who has not 

the advantage of my acquaintance) ex- 

pounded the achievement to a London 
audience with a particularity that must 
have carried conviction to the most incred- 
ulous. It was this way: Experimenting 
with a new “ray’”’ of his own discovery, 

Prof. Elmer Gates, of Washington, put a 

living rat into an air-tight glass tube, and 

turned his ray on it while it died of suffoca- 





tion. Behind the rat was a sensitized 
screen. So long as the rat lived it was 


opaque to the ray and made a shadow on 
the screen, but no sooner had it departed 
this life than it became translucent to the 
ray. But “at that instant a shadow of ex- 
actly the same shape was observed to pass, 
as it were, out of and beyond the glass 
tube, and vanish as it passed upward on 
the sensitized screen.” 

That was the shadow of the soul of the 
rat. This, said Doctor Ward, was “a 
strange phenomenon.” I should say so! 
It was the strangest phenomenon that any 
human being ever had the advantage of 
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seeing. Proponents of the immortality of 
rats must be held to have borne the burden 
of proof right stoutly, with never a stoop of 
the shoulders. Their intellectual allies, 
who contend that even Man is immortal, 
may take heart of hope: it only remains for 
them to seal up a man—or, preferably, “an 
unresisting child’”—and turn on as much 
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of the new ray as Professor Gates may be 
willing to spare for the experiment. If the 
result justify their faith the immemorial 
controversy is closed, Man is as good 
as Rat, science and religion are one, 
and the expediency of holy living here 
below takes rank as a reasonable proposi- 
tion. 
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B.WARDE BUAIS DELAN 


How did you come to marry a laughing hyena? 


‘Cause it's such a pleasure to tell her my new jokes. 





